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PopulationCenter Louisiana House Votes to Bar 


|China Rushes Aid Fund to Be Asked Eight States Gain 


Shifts 30 Miles Production of Cotton Next Year, *er*lood Victims py Good Loans, 





d. Group of Southern Sena 


inton, In 
To Linto 9 Problem With 


Movement West Still Clings 
To Parallel of Latitude 
Running From Baltimore 
To San Francisco 





The Louisiana House of Representative 
by unanimous vote Aug. 27 approved a} 
bill prohibiting the growing of cotton} 
in the State of Louisiana in 1932 on con- 
dition that similar bills are passed by 
other States to place control on three-| 
— the acreage planted to cotton in 
| 1931. 

The measure was immediately sent to 
the Senate and was approved by that 
body’s committee on agriculture. It will 





Trend Demonstrates 
Growth of the West 





Baton Rovce, La., Aug. 27.{mously adopted by both branches. 


States Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
do not make cotton estimates prior to, 
Jan. 15 was killed by the Senate. 
other Governors and Legislatures of the! 
cotton-growing States will take up the cud- 
gel for the people within the next two} 
weeks, cotton will be selling at from 15) 
| cents to 20 cents per pound,” Gov. Huey | 
es who sponsored the cotton bill, 
sai 


tors to Discuss Sur plus 
Farm Board 


| 
| 


A resolution asking that the United . 


“If the | 


} 
} 


after the House had _ passed the 


N 


American Consul General at 
China, the Consul General reports that 
he anticipates that with the subsidence 
of the Yangtze River within the next few | 
weeks the most acute need for relief work | 
will be felt. 


| Setting Up of Relief Agencies | 


Is Outlined in Message to 
State Department 


| 

| 
EED of extensive relief for the flood | 
sufferers in the devastated valley of 
he Yangtze River in China was outlined | 


in a statement made public by the De- | 
partment of State on Aug. 27. The state-| 
ment follows in full text: 


In a telegram, dated Aug. 26, from the, 
Hankow, 


Department of Agriculture 


|Money Is Available 


In Drought Areas' 


Also Will Support Legis-| 
lation for Grasshopper 
Control, Says Mr. Hyde 


For Livestock Feed 


0 


~ ” Federal Council 
n Automoo. vi Not to Administer 
Any Direct Relief 


Truck Registrations Also Rise | 
In 21 Out of 36 States Giv- | 
ing Half-year Figures | 
Local Organizations Are to 
Look After Distribution of 
Aid, Whether in Money or 
Food, Fuel or Clothing 


UT OF 36 States reporting the number | 

of pleasure cars and other vehicles) 
registered during the first six months of 
1931, together with revenues, as compared 
with a similar period in 1930, eight States 
showed a greater number of pleasure cars | 
and 21 an increase in registrations of other | 
cars, according to figures compiled from 
records of the State motor vehicle de- 
partments. 

Increases in the number of pleasure 
car registrations were reported in Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, Florida, Maine, Mary- 


‘Guidance to Be Given 
| By President’s Group 


‘Center of Gravity’ Has Moved 
589 Miles Since It Was First 
Established in State of Mary- 
land in 1790 


The constant westward movement of 
the center of population of the United 
States since the first decennial census in 
1790 has clung to the 39th parallel of| 
latitude, extending from near Baltimore, 
Md., on the east coast, to a point just 
north of San Francisco, Calif., on the 
west, to a “remarkable” degree, the Bu- 
reau of the Census declared Aug. 27 in 
announcing the location of the center of 
population on the basis of 1930 census 
reports. 

At no time, the Bureau said, has the 
center varied from that parallel more 
than 21.4 miles. 

The center of population on the basis 
of 1930 census figures is determined to 
lie 2.9 miles northeast of Linton, Greene 
County, Ind., having moved 22.3 miles 
westward and 7.6 miles southward from 
the 1920 center near Spencer, Ind. 

Since the first center of population was 
established in 1790, 23 miles east of Balti- 
more, it has moved westward a total of} 
589 miles, marking the increase in the 
population of the middle and far west. 

The Bureau’s statement follows in full 
text: 

The Director of the Census announces | 
that the center of population of the} 
United States moved 22.3 miles westward | 
and 7.6 miles southward during the dec- | 
ade 1920 to 1930. Computations based on | 
the 1930 census figures place the pivotal} 
point 2.9 miles northeast of Linton, in} 
Stockton Township, Greene County, Ind.| 
This point is 31 miles southeast-by-south | 
of Terre Haute and 33.6 miles northeast- | 
by-north of Vincennes, in southwestern | 
Indiana. The 1920 center was located 8.3} 
miles south-southeast of Spencer, Wash- 
ington Township, Owen County, in south- 
western Indiana. | 

The greatest movement west was during | 
the decade from 1850 to 1860, when the| 
center advanced 80.6 miles; the least move- | 
ment west was during the decade from 
1910 to 1920, when it advanced only 9.8) 
miles. The total westward movement 
from 1790 to 1930 was 589 miles. 

The term “center of population,” as used | 
by the Census Bureau, is that point which 
may be considered as the center of gravity 
of the United States; in other words, the 
point upon which the United States would 





balance if it were a rigid plane without | 
weight and the population distributed! w 


thereon, with each individual being as- 
sumed to have equal weight and to exert 
an influence on a central point propor- 
tional to his distance from the point. 

In terms of latitude and longitude the 


9 


{Continued. on Page 2, Column 3.] 


Park Service Offers 
100 Head of Buffalo 


Recipients Must Pay Transpor- 
tation and Not Kill Animals 


The Government will give away 100 
buffalo this Fall, the Department of the 
Interior announced Aug. 27. Anyone want- 
ing one of the animals must agree not 
to kill it and to pay transportation costs. 

The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

One hundred buffalo, fine specimens 
from Uncle Sam’s famous herd in Yellow- 
stone National Park, will be given away 
for the asking this Fall, Acting Director 


Demaray of the National Park §ervice, 
announced today (Aug. 27). 
Shipment Begins in October 
Applications from individuals, game pre- 
serves, zoological gardens, and municipal, 
State and national zoos for buffalo will be 
accepted at once and passed on. Ship- 


ment of the buffalo will be made during | 


October and November. 

There are two strings to the gift ofea 
buffalo. The animal must not be killed 
but must be used for exhibitions or propa- 
gation purposes and all costs of handling, 


crating and shipping must be borne by the 


;ume of business 


| ized in New Jersey in 1867. 


be put up for final passage in the Senate 
Aug. 28. 

The Senate approved a proposed amend- 
ment to the constitution of the State ex- 
empting from taxation agricultural lands 
allowed to lie fallow in 1932. 


Land Bank Moratorium 

A concurrent resolution memorializing 
Congress to grant a three to five year 
moratorium to debtors of Federal land 
banks and one asking the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the War Depart- 
ment to approve plans for construction 
of a bridge at Baton Rouge were unani- 


. Salen A 


cy 


Nationa gen 


Plan of Vegetable and 


Fruit Cooperatives 


| Terminal Markets With Sal-. 


aried Managers Will Be- 
gin go Operate Jan. 1, Says 
Farm Board Member 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Aug. 27.—Development 
of a nation-wide cooperative sales agency 
for fruits and vegetables, to begin opera- 
tion about Jan. 1 with salaried sales man- 
agers at terminal markets where the vol- 
is large and reliable 
brokers at other markets, is the objective 
of the recently organized National Fruit 
and Vegetable Exchange, Charles S. Wil- 
son, member of the Federal Farm Board, 
said in an address here today at the an- 
nual meeting of the Vegetable Growers 
Association of America. 

The Board has loaned more than $26,-| 
000,000 to fruit and vegetable cooperatives, | 
Mr. Wilson said, and has pledged more | 
than $1,000,000 more in loans to them. He | 
detailed the organization and method of | 
operation of the national fruit and vege- 
table cooperative. The section of his ad- 
dress dealing with the national fruit and 
vegetable marketing program follows in 
full text: 

First Market Founded 


To the vegetable growers of the country 
cooperative marketing is neither new nor 
unfamiliar, The first fruit and vegetable 
cooperative in the United States of which 
there is record at our office was organ- 

l From then 
;until now cooperative marketing has 
grown within the industry so that today 
there are 1,386 cooperative associations 
marketing fruits and vegetables, from 
| hich we are receiving information. These 
organizations C an annual business of 
approximately $319,000,000, and have a}! 
| membership of about 182,000 growers. The 
foundation structure for cooperative mar- 
keting of vegetables in this country is al- 
| ready made. 
| The National Fruit and Vegetable Ex- 
| change, Inc., is the eighth of these na- 
| tionals to be established and is of par- 
ticular interest to you growers of vege- 
| tables. Preliminary to the formation of 
the Exchange the Federal Farm Board 
(sent a questionnaire to every fruit and 
| vegetable association in this country, of 
which there were records in our office. 
| Favorable replies to this communication 
'were received from about 170 associations 
‘that handled annually more than 50,000 
carloads of products. The tonnage of this 
|} group was sufficient to justify further 
{steps looking towards the establishment 
{of an association for fruits and vegetables. 


Our next step was to call representatives '- 


of all interested associations into three 
jregional conferences. These conferences 
|} were held ,early in April at Jacksonville, 
Fla.; St. Louis, Mo.; and Washington, D. 
C. The outcome of these meetings was 
the selection of an organization committee 
| that later met at the offices of the Fed-| 
| eral Farm Board and developed a plan) 


| 
| 
| 


SMITHSONIAN SCIE 


Violent W 





| that’ conference these Senators from the 


| action on some practical proposition which 


| tive States can take the matter into their 


a ‘ 
[Continued on Page 5, Column 3.] 


Valuable Records Made Despite Wildness of Region and 


measure. 





Senators to Confer 
At the request of Senator 
(Dem.), of Georgia, a group of Senators 
representing several of the cotton States 


; American Consul General at Shanghai, 
|China, the Consul General reports that 
jthe National 
George | Commission has been divided into seven | 
| branches for the purpose of handling | 


In a telegram, dated Aug. 26, from the | 

Credit Will Be Advanced in 
Eight States; Financing of 
Fall Plantings, However, Is'| 


Emergency Flood Relief | 


1 








a cS ‘information and auditing accounts, hy- | — 

— os w the ae Farm Board! iene and_ sanitation, field operations, Declared to Be Impossible 
ae - an aiden aon a oe tor | tansport and coordination of private | 

George stated orally Aug. 27. , | charity. ‘ The Department of Agriculture will sup- | 


“I have a proposal to submit for con- 
sideration of the other Senators repre- 
senting cotton States and members of 
the Board,” Mr. George stated. “This plan 
would provide that the Board buy cotton 
now from the actual growers, paying them 
12 cents for it, 6 cents to be paid in cash 
immediately and a certificate for the re- 
maining 6 cents to be given to the 
farmers. | 

“The certificates would be turned in by 
the farmer at a date to be set, during | 
the next growing year, but any owner 
of a certificate who would grow cotton 
between now and the date on which the 
certificates would become payable, could 
not collect on his certificate. 

“I desire that during the meeting on 
Aug. 28 we consider my plan, as well as | 
any modifications of my plan. Following 





cotton States and myself can meet and 
discuss the matter further, and later we 
can meet again with the Farm Board for 
a conclusion. 

“Some have suggested modifications of 
my plan, such as making the certificate | 
void if the holder plants more than a cer- 
tain percentage of his 1931 crop in 1932. | 

“What I desire more than anything is 


will meet with the approval of the Board 
and the cotton industry. 

“If anything is to be done toward a so- 
lution of this problem, I think it should 
be done immediately, and if not the Farm 
Board should indicate immediately that 
nothing will be done, so that the respec- 


own hands and take whatever State ac- 
tion they should devise. 
“I have never asked the Farm Board 
to buy cotton, wheat, or anything else, 
{Continued on Page 2, Column 5.} 


H 


over Dam Strike 
Attributed to Heat 


Energy of Workers 
Slowed by Temperature, 
Says Engineer’s Report 





Was! 


The principal reason for the strike 
on the Hoover Dam Project Aug. 7 was 
the listless attitude of the workers oc- 
casioned by the extreme heat, according to 
a detailed report from Acting Construc- 
tion Engineer John C. Page, received Aug. 
27 by the Bureau of Reclamation, it was 
stated orally at the Department of the 
Interior. 

The mean temperature for six weeks 
prior to July 31 was 107.4 degrees, which 
was felt not only in a number of fatalities. 
but also through the loss of efficiency and 
morale, it was stated. The men were in 
the frame of mind that they did not care 
whether they worked or did not. Because 
of the conditions, most of the employes 
were able to perform only about a third 
of a normal day's work, it is estimated 
by Frank T. Crowe, general superintendent 
for the contractors, Six Companies, Inc. 


Wage Scale Is Fair 


The following additional 
was made available: 

The only real trouble the contractors 
have experienced, according to Mr. Crowe, | 
has been due to excessive heat, and with | 
ameliofation of climatic conditions, further | 
trouble from that source is not anticipated. | 

Mr. Page says that while the wage scale 
“is somewhat below the established union | 


information 


for the National Fruit and Vegetable Ex-|scale, it is practically the same as has’ Ganetions Federal Investigation 


tContigued on Page 3. Colume $.)_ | 
NTIST IN AFRICA | 


REPORTS ON SOLAR OBSERVATIONS 





| 


| 


indstorms 


unscalable; portation of equipment even more diffi- | Commissioners, asking authority for the 
t, while windstorms have swept the/pepartment of Justice to make a thorough | 


recipient. a 

To crate and transport a yearling buf- 
falo, which weighs approximately 900} RACKLESS and almost : 

unds. from Yellowstone to Gardiner | mountains, swollen rivers, and terrific | cu : i s . 
——” ‘| windstorms are hindering exploration party’s tents away on two occasions, mak- 


Mont., a“distance of 35 miles, costs about 
$55. A full-grown buffalo, which tips the 
scales at about 2,000 pounds, runs up an 
expense account of $70 by the time he gets 
to Gardiner. 


Charges Must Be Paid First 


All requests for buffalo should be ad- 
dressed to the Superintendent, Yellow- 
stone National Park, Wyoming, and should 
state the sex, approximate age, and num- 
ber of animals desired. Charges for crat- 
ing and transportation to Gardiner should 
be paid in advance. 
made payable to the Special Disbursing 
Officer, Yellowstone Park. The animals 
will be shipped from Gardiner to their 
destination by collect express. 

Buffalo from the Yellowstone herd are 
given away on request as a part of a plan 
adopted by the Department of the Interior 
for keeping the size of the herd suffi- 
ciently small to insure proper Winter 
grazing. The herd now numbers more 
than 1,200. 

The public has been warned repeatedly 
by the National Park Service that buf- 
faloes do not make satisfactory pets. 
quests for the gift of a buffalo have some- 


Re-| 


work by A. F. Moore, of the Astrophysi 
| Observatory, Smithsonian Institution, who 
is in South West Africa studying sky 
conditions there, according to a letter just 
received at the Institution. : 

“Despite the difficulties encountered in 
making observations,’ Mr. Moore writes, 
“I am getting records which I think will 
prove to be very valuable.” 

The following information was made 
available: 

Mr. Moore spent about two weeks on 


Checks should be|the summit of Lord Hill, about 60 miles | 


east of Keetmanshop, South West Africa. 
Employing instruments for measurizg at- 
mospheric humidity and intensity of solar 
radiation, he has made daily observations, 
making notes also of the visible appear- 
ance of the sky. 


Great difficulties have been encoun- | 


tered. Mountains there are inhabited 
only at their bases, where natives live. 
In their upper regions they are track- 
less and nearly inaccessible, in some cases 
rising almost perpendicular, making as- 
{cent almost impossible. 

On orle mountain, Mr. Moore had to 
carry his recording instruments up on 


cal|ing it necessary to build temporary shel-| police had abused prisoners. 


|ters to withstand the gales. 
| 
| vation instruments. Natives do not un- 
derstand how to pack the donkies, and as 
{a result valuable instruments have been 


damaged. 

Despite all this, however, Mr. Moore 
reports that he had made daily obser- 
vations. Sky readings with his instru- 


ments are far superior to “just looking 
at the sky,” he says. 

The observatory’s permanent observa- 
{tion peak in that country is Mount Bruk- 
karos. Mr. Moore plans to record obser- 
vation conditions on other peaks, compare 
| them to those on Brukkaros, with a possi- 
| bility of finding a better observation sta- 
| tion. 


Heavy haziness and cloudiness makes 
observation from low points nearly impos- 
sible. On Lord Hill, Mr. Moore finds 
that the haze and dust seldom reaches 
|the summit, and as a result, observa- 
| tions may be made when they would be 
|impossible from a lower elevation. Lord 
| Hill is more than 7,000 feet high. 


That the field operations are under a | 


Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde, 
stated Aug. 27. 

At the same time he announced that 
| loans will be available to farmers in eight 


| 


| 


{Continued on Page 2, Column 2.] | States this Fall and Winter to finance 
onsen peamhiedi soit ipeiasemi | feeding of livestock from the $15,000,000 
. remaining of the $67,000,000 drought re- 
Donor Is Questioned 1! :x:nreuens 
| No Loans on Fall Plantings 
F E d | It will be impossible, however, to make 
n unds ntruste | loans to finance Fall-sown croj%s, Mr. Hyde 
| said, and no funds have been available for 
To Bisho Cannon P=." of poison to destroy grasshop- 
| pers. 
p | James C. Stone, chairman of the Fed- 
|eral Farm Board, has suggested that the 


|Grain Stabilization Corporation hold its 


es th Jameson, of New York, | Stocks of wheat in the northwestern | 


: ~ | drought area and, if necessary, increase 
Testifies Before Senate | its supplies in that region, without add- 
Committee on Contribu- | 5 to its total holdings, so that grain 


would be available for feeding livestock | 
and for planting in areas where the 
drought has reduced the available supply, 
| according to information made available 
| at the Board's offices. 

Mr. Hyde and Mr. Stone has conferred 
in the last few days on the problem, it 
was stated orally at Mr. Hyde's office. 

A statement by the Department of Agri- 
culture follows in full text: 

Loahs for the purchase of feed for cat- 


tion Made in Campaign 


E. C. Jameson, of New York City, a 
contributor to the anti-Smith campaign 
funds which were raised by Bishop James | 
G. Cannon, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, testified at a hearing Aug. 
27 before the Select Senate Committee 
on Campaign Expenditures relative to 
charges that Mr. Cannon had diverted 


creased in Arkansas, 
Indiana, 


Negotiations Fail 


{testifying before the Committee, identified 


| were deposited, Basil Manly, counsel for 


| had not been reported to Congress as re- 


| former treasurer of the Anti-Smith Dem- 


| thorized under Senate Resolution 403 to 
inquire into the activities of Bishop Can- 


|the text of a letter of that date to the| 


some of those funds for other purposes. 

Asked why Bishop Cannon had written 
him a letter on Sept. 19, which appeared 
to be his first.request for a contribution, 
when Mr. Jameson had made out a check 
of Sept. 18 for $10,000 which was diverted 
inte funds given Bishop Cannon for the 
anti-Smith campaign, Mr. Jameson stated 
that he could not account for the dis- 
parity in dates. 


Testimony on Other Gifts 
The Committee earlier in the hearing 
also heard testimony presented to support 
the allegation that hitherto unreported 
contributions of $)),000 were received from 
former Senator Joseph S. Frelinghuysen, 

of New Jersey, by Bishop Cannon. 
Frank C. Ferguson, president, Hudson 
County National Bank, Jersey City, N. J., 


two cancelled cashiers’ checks drawn on 
his bank, each of which was for $5,000 and 
which were paid to the order of “James 
Cannon Jr.” 
Bought By Mr. Frelinghuysen 

Mr. Ferguson testified that Mr. Fre- 
linghuysen was the purchaser of these 
checks. The former Senator, he said, is} 
a director of the Hudson County Bank. 

In an analysis of the bank account of 
Bishop Cannon in which these checks 


the Committee, testified that these funds 


quired under the Corrupt Practices Act. 

Mr. Manly stated for the record that 
there was no trace of these contributions | 
in the report filed with the House of} 
Representatives by Ada lL. Burroughs, 


ocratic Organization. 

All of the members now serving on the 
Committee participated in the hearing, 
which is a part of the investigation au- 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 3.) 





President Approves 
‘Third Degree’ Inquiry 


Of Washington Police 


President Hoover on Aug. 27 made public 


Acting Attorney General, Thomas D. 
Thacher, approving the use of the aid of} 


|as security is already covered by a prior 


tle, horses and sheep during the Fall and 
Winter will be made to farmers in the 
drought-stricken areas of Montana, Wyo- 
ming, North Dakota, South Dakota, Utah, 
Idaho, Washington and Nebraska, Secre- 
tary Hyde announced today (Aug. 27). 
These loans will be at the rate of not to 
exceed $3 per head per month for cattle, 
and horses and 30 cents per head per 
month for sheep, covering a feeding period 
of not to exceed six months. 


Loans Limited to $1,000 


The Loan to any individual will be lim- 
ited to the amount necessary for the feed- 
ing of 40 cattle, 6 horses, and 200 sheep, | 
and in nb case is to be in excess of $1,000. 
Borrowers will be required to give a lien 
on their livestock to secure the repayment 
of the obligation, the notes maturing Oct. 
1, 1932, | 

The areas in which loans will be made | 
include the northwestern part of North | 
Dakota; the southwestern part of South | 
Dakota and some counties north and east 
of the Missouri River; a few counties in | 
northeastern Nebraska; the eastern half | 
of Montana; a part of Utah, part of 
Idaho, and four east central counties of 
Washington. 

In the event that the livestock offered 





mortgage or mortgages, the holder, or! 
holders, of the prior mortgages will be 
asked to agree that the Government loan | 
and lien shall be of equal standing with 
the first lien; and in the event of fore- 
closure or sale the claim of the United 
States, whether due or not, against live- 
stock covered by the lien made to the 
United States, shall be satisfied in the, 
proportion that the sum loaned on each 
head by the United States bears to the 
amount of the first lien against such live- 
stock. 

For example, if a prior mortgage holder 
has a mortgage on a single animal for 
$36 and the Government makes a loan of 
$18, making a total of $54, then, in event 
this animal is sold, the prior mortgage 
holder will receive $2 to each $1 received 


| by the Government. 


Limit of $60 On Cattle 
The agreement provides, however, that 


| in all cases where present lienholders hold 
| liens under general mortgages covering | 





[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 


land, Massachusetts, New Jersey and 
Rhode Island. » 
Other vehicle registrations were in- 


California, Florida, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Maine, Mary- 


and, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Montana, | 


Nebraska, New Jersey, New Mexico, Ore-) 
gon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Utah, Vermont and Wyoming. 


Figures were not received for Alabama, | 


port legislation at the next session of Con-|Colorado, Delaware, Georgia, Idaho, Mis- 
manager who is in charge of the various | gress for Federal loans to farmers to buy | sissippi, ssour’ 
districts, his work being distributed to! seed for next Spring’s planting and for | Tennessee, Virginia and Wisconsin. 
four heads, namely, free relief superin-| cooperation in grasshopper control, the 
|tendent, work relief superintendent, seed 
distribution and local accounts; that the 
free relief superintendent has charge of | 


Missouri, Nevada, Oklahoma, 


| 


Of the same 36 States, 13 reported in- 





[Continued on Page 8, Column 2.) 





In Effort to Buy 
United States Lines 





Next Step in Attempt to Se- 
cure Control of Former 
Government Fleet Said to 
Be Uncertain 


Efforts of the Shipping Board at a four- 
hour meeting Aug. 27 to continue negotia- 
tions for disposal of the United States 


Lines resulted in a deadlock, it was stated | 


orally following adjournment . 
Commissioner Jefferson Myers said that 
the session ended with the Board “all up 
in the air” and that the next step in the 
protracted negotiations was uncertain. 


The discussion centered about the terms | 


of a “contract,” Commissioner E. C. 
Plummer said, which the Board several 


days ago authorized the Genera! Counsel | 


Majority of Welfare Bodies De- 
clared to Be in Accord With 
Suggestion for Campaign 
Beginning Oct. 19 


The President's Organization on Unem- 
ployment Relief, under the directorship 
of Walter S. Gifford, of New York, is pare 
ticipating in the nation-wide relief pro- 
gram in an advisory capacity only, and will 
neither collect or administer funds, Mr, 


Gifford stated orally Aug. 27. 

Actual handling of relief funds, Mr. Gif- 
ford explained, is the work of local and 
national organizations which are to look 
after the distribution of relief for the 
needy, whether by use of money or food, 
fuel and clothing. 


Administration of Funds 

It is the plan of the group under Mr. 
Gifford, he explained, that in every case 
the organization soliciting the funds will 
administer them. 

The majority of the larger organiza- 
tions doing welfare work: are in accord 
with the recommendation of the organiza- 
to be held between Oct 19 and Nov. 25, 
to be held between Oct. 1 9and Nov. 25, 
according to Mr. Gifford. He said he had 


|not heard from all of the groups interested, 


but that thus far theré has been no ob- 
jection registered to the dates suggested. 

The President's Organization, Mr. Gifford 
explained, has no function other than to 
serve the Nation by doing what it may to 
prevent suffering by working through the 
groups doing welfare work. 

Liaison Functions 


If it can provide guidance or cooperate 
by acting in a liaison capacity, that is a 
function it will willingly perform. The 
organization looks upon the relief prob- 
lem as one that must be met locally, and, 
to that end local contributions will be 
expended locally. Additional information 





to draw up. Commissioner R. K. Smith 
said the Board was trying to agree on 
terms on which the Board can dispose of 
the foremost American shipping serivce. 
No Bids Accepted 

Chauncey G. Parker, the legal adviser, 
was directed by the Board on Aug. 20 to 
draw up a contract “substantially along 


| the lines” of the proposal submitted some 
| time ago by Paul W. Chapman, present 


operator; Kenneth D. Dawson and R. 


Stanley Dollar, according to a resolution | 


made available at the Board. 

Neither of the two bids already sub- 
mitted by Internationai-Mercantile-Ma- 
rine-Roosevelt Steamship: Company and 
by a group composed of Paul W. Chap- 
man, present operator; Kenneth D. Daw- 
son and R. Stanley Dollar has been ac- 
cepted by the 
K. Smith explained. 

The Board is in the position at present, 
it was explained orally at the Board, 
where it can only foreclose on mortgages 


| covering ships now owned by the Paul W. 
| Chapman organization or make an effort 


to negotiate with Mr. Chapman to reor- 
ganize United States Lines, Inc., and 
United States Lines Operations, Inc. 

The I. M. M. offer of $3,000,000—subse- 
quently raised to $3,500,000 providing cer- 


| tain modifications in specifications are al- 


lowed—was agreed to some time ago by 
Mr. Chapman, it was said at the Board, 
but cannot be accepted at present because 
Mr. Chapman has withdrawn his approval. 

Further oral information made available 
at the Board follows: 

Specifications Tentative 

Although the special committee brought | 
back from New York City two definite bids 
for the United States Lines, the Board | 
finds itself unable to accept either be- 


cause of the difficulty of selling property | 


it does not possess. Preliminary negotia- 


tiotis were conducted by only two com- | 


missioners and were based on tentative 
specifications which the Board formally 
had never seen or approved. 

The I. M. M. bid is now more favorable 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 2.] 


INMATES OF FEDERAL PRISONS 


SAID TO DEMAND 


| the Department of Justice in investigating 
|charges of third degree methods in the| 
| Washington, D. C., Police Department, but | 


| President on Aug. 25 by L. H. Reichelderfer, 


Rough usage hurts the delicate obser- | 


warning that the police department must 
not be prejudged by allegations of those} 
accused of crime. 

The letter followed a conference with the | 


;}the President of the Board of District | 


| investigation of charges that Washington 





The President’s Letter 
The President's letter to the Acting At- 
| torney General follows in full text: | 
| I am glad to approve, in the special | 
circumstances of the Federal Govern- 
;ment’s relation to the District of Colum- | 
| bia, that the Department of Justice should 
accede to the request of the District Com- 
| missioners for aid in investigation of re-| 
|cent charges against certain members of 
| the Washington police. 
| However, we must not overlook the fact | 
|that Washington has an able and devoted 
police force. The vast majority of its! 
honest men should be protected by de-| 
termining if there are unworthy men in 
| their midst. It is always possible that | 
|; occasional individuals may have over- 
| stepped the law and humanity in treat- 
| ment of criminals and those charged with 
|}crime, and if so, they should be severely | 
punished. But even in such charges the| 
| police should not be prejudged on the al- 
| legations of criminals themselves or those | 
accused of crime. There is too much! 
tendency on the part of some people to| 


GOOD LITERATURE 





Library Experiment in Institutions Proves Highly Success- 


ful, Department 


of Justice States 





S A result of the library services which 

were installed in Federal prisons 
about two years ago under the Recreatien 
Division of the Prison Bureau of the De- 
partment of Justice, a gratifying increase 
in the quantity of good literature read 
by the prisoners has been developed, ac- 
cording to information made available at 
the Bureau Aug. 27. 

The following additional information 
also was made available by that Bureau: 

The library service in the prisons is 
partly an educational feature and partly 
recreational. 

The Department of Justice placed in 
the Federal prisons of this country the 
first trained librarians ever to be placed 
in any men’s penal institutions, and in 
the District of Columbia set up the first 
library which concerns itself with the 
penal system alone. 

Trained librarians have been placed at 
the penal institutions at Atlanta, Ga.; 
Leavenworth, Kans.; Chillicothe, Ohio, the 
women’s penal institution at Alderson, W. 


Va., and one is to be appoined within the | 


near future to serve at the prison at 
Leavenworth annex at Fort Leavenworth. 


There is no trained librarian at the prison | 


at McNeil Island on the west coast, and 
it is not anticipated that one will -be 
needed there for some time, due to the 


After he has worked in the Lord Hill | forget the devoted work of the police, to| fact that the inmates in that institution 


times been received from families with no;|his shoulders, for donkies were unable | district, Mr. Moore will go north to Wind- | forget the safety of society and the vic-| have brought that library up to such a 


larger estate than a city lot who wished|to reach the top. Rivers that are con-| hock, 
@ pet for the children. 
a 


) Stantly swelling make travel and trans- 


visiting Mounts Brandberg and 
Gansberg on his return to Brukkaros, 


tims of criminals out of sympathy with 
crimjnals themselves. * 


| 
| 





| 


high standard. 
During the time when the Prison Bu- 


‘ 


{reau has had charge of these 
services, a great deal of money has been 
spent, especially in the purchase of read- 
able nonfiction. The Bureau has been 
pushing the advisability of reading non- 
fiction, but it has been keeping the li- 
braries in a good supply of wholesome 
nonfiction. 

Publicity methods similar to those used 
in city public libraries are used in the 
prisons with a view to continually stim- 
ulating reader interest. This is done by 
placing in the barber shop, the commis- 
sary, and other such places, the names 
of books which those in charge desire to 
have the inmates read. 

During the past seven months, the book 
circulation at the Atlanta penintentiary 
has increased 67 pér cent, while the cir- 
culation at the penitentiary at Chilli- 
cothe has increased by 103 per cent. 

Strangely enough, though the prison at 
Chillicothe houses the younger group of 
prisoners, it has been found that the cir- 
culation of fiction and nonfiction at that 
institution is about equal. This is ex- 
plained by the fact that a great part of 
the reading there is relative to aviation, 
science and other such subjects which 
interest youths of about the age of 18 
to 20. 

Reports to the Bureau show that at the 
McNeil Island institution during the 1930- 
31 period 52,000 books were taken out by 





| (UContinued on Page 4, Column 2.] 


Board, Commissioner R. | 


library | 


was made available as follows: 

None can foretell yet how much money 
and food and clething will be needed. 
Whatever it is, however, the President's 
Organization purposes to aid the national 
and local welfare organizations in obtain- 
ing the funds through their own methods, 
The President’s Organization believes bet- 
ter resuits can be obtained by concen- 
trated effort and that is the reason it has 
proposed the dates for the national cam- 
paign. The funds then will be in hand 
when Winter comes. 

It will be for the group handling the 
funds to determine how their problems 
shall be worked out, for Mr. Gifford and 
his more than 60 advisors believe that 
relief can best be accorded where the or- 
ganization having funds available is ac- 
quainted with the needs. 

In other words, if in any city the local 
relief committee has money when the 
stress of Winter bears down, it will know 
where and when to extend help. No Fed- 
eral group could possibly serve as well in 
this respect, it is thought. 

The principle of lotal relief extends 
further than just in the city where the 
funds are raised, however, according to 
the policy. It means that the city or 
| smaller community is expected to deal with 
|with its relief problems to the limit of 
its ability; if that is insufficient, as it is 
| expected that it will be in some instances, 
then the President's Organization hopes 
| the county or larger subdivisions will lend 
| its helping hand, and after that, the State 
| organizations, both public and private, are 
| expected to take charge and make funds 
available. 

Community Chest Cited 


To clarify the situation, the example of 
the Community Chest system of welfare 
was cited. There are something like 225 
| cities having Community Chests for wel- 
fare work. In those cities, they will be 
able to meet their own situations for the 
most part, but if one city fails because of 
local conditions, such as bank failures, to 





[Continued ‘on Page 9, Column 3, 
New York Bankers 
Talk With President 


General Business 


Are Considered 


Conditions 


General business conditions and the 
economic situation in this country were 
discussed by President Hoover and a group 
of New York bankers at the White House 
the evening of Aug. 26, it was disclosed at 
the White House Aug. 27. The Secretary 
{of the Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, re- 
cently returned from Europe, was present, 
and also Eugene Meyer, Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

The New York bankers present included 
| Charles S. McCain, chairman of the board 
;of the Chase National Bank; James T. 
| Lee, vice president of the same bank; 
| George W. Davison, president of the Cen- 
; tral Hanover Bank and Trust Company; 
; and William C. Potter, president of the 
| Guaranty Trust Company. 
| In response to inquiries whether the con- 
| ference with the New York bankers had 
;to do with the reparations questions, it 
| was stated orally at the White House that 
it related to the general business situation. 

In response to questions whether the 
discussions related to the general business 
| situation abroad or in the United States, 
}the information available at the White 
|House was that it had to do with the 
general business conditions in this country. 

Another banker, Samuel H. Barker, 
president of the Bankers Trust Company 
of Philadelphia, which recently failed and 
is now being reorganized, called at the 
White House Aug. 26 and talked with the 
| President. Mr. Barker was accompanied 
by Harry Shapiro, representing the. dee 
| positors committee; George F. Merge 
chairman of the depositors committee; ; 
chairman of. the 


{Sidney J. Burgoyne, 
| board of the Bank, 
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lation Gain Teapot Dome Suits | 
Popu Nearing Settlement 


In England and 


Wales Is Small 





Rate of Increase Shown to 
Be the Lowest, in 70 
Years, Report to Com- 


merce Department Says | ment in the cases, stated orally Aug. 27) 
at the White House following a conference | 





The population of England and Wales 
was 39,947,931 when the last census was 
taken on April 26, 1931, the Department 
of Commerce announced, Aug. 27, on the 
basis of advices from consular repre- 
sentatives in London. The 1931 enumera~- 
tion shows an increase of 5.44 per cent 
over the 1921 count which was the last 

receding census. 

3 Although the 1931 census showed the 
largest population ever enumerated in 
England and Wales, the rate of increase 
in the decade was the smallest of any 
like period in 70 years, excepting the 
abnormal period including the World 
War, the advices stated. As a result of 
the figures obtained in the 1931 census, 
British statisticians now claim they can 
predict a maximum population for Eng- 
jand and Wales about the middle of the 
present century. 

The announcement follows in full text: 

The population of England and Wales, 
as enumerated on April 26. last, was 39,- 
947,931, representing a net intercensal in- 
erease of 2,061,232, or 5.44 per cent over 
the previous census of 1921, according to 
preliminary summaries issued by the Min- 
istry of Health and published in the Brit- 
ish press, the Department of Commerce 
is informed. 
19,138,844 males and 
the report states. 4 

The British press states that while the 
1931 population total is the largest ever 
counted in England and Wales, the in- 
crease is less than that of any decennium 
since 1861, with the sole exception of the 


20,809,087 females. 


war decade (1911-1921) and that but for) 


the exceptional loss of men during the 
war the present decennial rate of increase 
would have been the lowest recorded in 
respect of England and Wales since 
census-taking began in 1801. 
Population Retarded 

The 1921-31 intercensal increase is re- 
solved into its more important elements 
as follows: 


Births (increase) 6,930,0000; deaths (de- | 


crease), 4,692,000; excess of emigration 


over immigration (decrease), 177,000; giv-| 


ing a net intercensal increa:> of 2,061,000. 


British statisticians state that they are| 


able to predict with some degree of con- 
fidence the continued retardation of the 
growth of the population in the future, 
and the attainment of a maximum figure 
somewhere about the middle of the pres- 
ent century. 

“There has been an almost unbroken 
fall jn the birth rate-in the last 10 years. 


and the present figure of 16.3 per 1,000) 


of the ulation is but half, or less than 
half, that experienced prior to 1890 and 
only about two-thirds of that recorded in 
pre-war years,” the British press account 
states. 

“This country now ranks lower in this 
respect than any other save Sweden, and 
the present rate is definitely insufficient 
to maintain a stationary population in 
the future. There can be no doubt that, 
failing a considerable rise above the pres- 
ent birth-rate figure—of which there is 
no sign at present, a population maxi- 
mum will be reached during the next two 
decades, and will be followed in its turn 
by a small but increasing decline,” the 
British observers believe. 

Births Are Fewer 


In a further reference to the falling 
birth rate the report states that in spite 
of the fact that marriage rates have been 
well maintained, particularly at the 
younger ages at which the bulk of births 
occur, and of the further fact that the 
exceptional post-war spurt in the birth 
rate itself had only just passed its maxi- 
mum at the beginning of the decennium, 
the total births registered in the 1921-31 
intercensal period are more than 1,250,- 
000 (16.3 per cent) fewer than they were 
in the preceding period—a period which 
covered the war years, when the birth 
rate sank to levels never before recorded 
in that country. 

In the area known as Greater London 
and covered by the City of London and 
the Metropolitan Police districts—8,202,- 
818 persons were enumerated, represent- 
ing rather more than one-quarter of the 
urban population and about one-fifth of 
the total population of England and Wales. 

The latest records ‘showing a gain of 
722,617 in the decennium) indicate that 
development is now concentrating pri- 
marily in the southeastern counties, and 
that the London area is growing at the 
expense not so much of rural areas as of 
the provincial towns, particularly those 
of South Wales and of the North of 
England. 

The population of the Administrative 
County of London fell by 87,702 to 4,396,- 
821 and that of the City of London by 
2,713 to 10,996. 





Milk Transportation 
Said to Be Improved 


Bureau of Dairy Indusiry Stud- 


ies Tank Carriers 
One of the most important recent de- 


velopments in the transportation 
handling of milk is the use of the tank 


car and the tank truck. From the intro- | 


duction of the first tank car, in 1910, and 
the first tank truck, in 1914, to the pres- 
ent, the use of tanks has increased so 
rapidly that today some cities receive 70 
to 95 per cent of their fluid milk in tanks. | 

The Bureau of Dairy Industry, has 
studied tank transportation to determine 
the methods of handling the milk de- 
livered to the milk plant in tanks, the 
labor and time requirements of tank de- 
livery, the advantages and disadvantages, 
and the cost of handling milk in this 
way. The results are available now in 
Technical Bulletin No. 243-F, Transport- 
ing and Handling Milk in Tanks, by | 
Ralph P. Hotis, a market-milk specialist 
of the Bureau. A copy may be obtained | 
from the Office of Information, Depart- | 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.,| 
as long as there is a supply for free dis- | 
tribution. | 

Mr. Hotis found that although there 
were a few conditions under which tank- | 
truck and tank-car hauling were not satis- | 
factory, in the great majority of cases| 
there were many advantages of hauling 
milk in tanks over hauling in cans. 

He found that many firms used the} 
space on the tanks for advertising the} 
firm’s business to good advantage at small | 
cost. At present the tank car is the only 
practical device for extending the milk 
shed beyond the 330 to 500-mile zone, 
and at the same time maintaining the 
quality of the milk without extra expense 
en route, he says. 

The bulletin has illustrations showing 
types of tanks in use, methods of unload- 
ing tanks, and a milk receiving station 
equipped for tank hauling. It is of inter- 
est to milk plants, cooperative cqncerns, 





This total is made up of} 


and | 





and public health officials, and also to the 
dairy farmer.—Issued by the Department 
oj Agriculture, 











Two of Three Cases 
Final Action by Su- 
preme Court 


Only three of the so-called Teapot | 
|Dome oil cases remain in litigation, two | 
of which are awaiting final action of the) 


Supreme Court of the United States, and 
the third will be heard before the Federal 


Atlee Pomerene, counsel for the Govern- 


with the President. 


Mr. Pomerene said the Government is | 


awaiting the final action of the Supreme 
Court of the United States on the cer- | 
tiorari procedings in the case of H. N.} 


Blackmer, of Denver, Colo., former official | 


of the Sinclair Oil Company, who, Mr. | 
Pomerene said, is still in Paris, France. 
He said the Government seized $100,000, of 
342 per cent Government bonds of Mr. 


Blackmer and that supersedeas proceed- | 


ings in the Supreme Court have stayed the | 
final disposition of this seized property. 

Besides two Blackmer cases, Mr. Pom- 
erene said that the only other case is one 
of the so-called Doheny oil cases, involving 
three small leases executed in 1921 and 
1922. ‘ 


China Rushes Relief 
For Flood Sufferers 
In Valley of Yangtze 


Forming of Organizations’ 
To Care for and Rehabili- 
tate Victims Outlined to 
State Department 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


selecting and registry, housing, feeding | 
and hygiene; that the work relief super-. 
intendent has charge of engineering, 
| registration and welfare construction and 
of the commissary and local transporta- 
'tion, accounts and hygiene. | 

That the seed distribution agency is 
entrusted with the survey, purchase and 
distribution of seeds; that the National 
Flood Relief Commission was created by | 
the Chinese Government on Aug. 14 with 
|an executive committee of five members | 
designated by the Chinese Government; | 
that the Commission has since been in- 
creased by the appointment of a number 
ot Chinese; that on Aug. 21 announcement 
| Was made of the extension of an invitation | 
to 34 foreigners, of whom 14 are Ameri- 
\cans, 11 British, four Japanese, three 
French and one from ‘each of a few other 
countries. | 


That $1,000,000 silver currency, have been 
allocated for immediate use; that it is 
| understood that an issue of $10,000,000 will 
be made soon; that many relief commit- 
tees of smaller scope have been organizing 
locally but it is the hope that all will co- | 
ordinate their efforts with the National 
| Flood Relief Commission. 
| That the municipality of Greater Shang- 
hai has contributed $100,000 and has sug- 
| gested that its employes contribute an ad- 
; ditional percentage of their salaries; that 
|a@ Chinese women’s relief commission has 
|been organized; and that the Mayor of 
| Shanghai on Aug. 22 took occasion to ex- 
|press to the American Consul General 
{appreciation of the American Red Cross 
| contribution to the relief fund. 


| The Consul General reports that in 1930, 
China purchased 345,900 tons of wheat 
flour valued at $14,100,000, of which the 
United States supplied 136,200 tons valued 
| at $5,700,000; that it is not believed that 
| the supplying of wheat or flour to relieve 
the great distress due to the unprecedented 
| floods in the Yangtze Valley will result ' 
in any competition with the regular trade, 
as cargoes will be delivered to people in- 


capable of purchasing on their own ac- 
count. 





Conflagration in Hankow 

In a telegram, dated Aug. 27, Walter A. 
Adams, American Consul General at Han*® 
kow, reports that a fire of unknown ori- 
gin, which began at~3:15 p. m., Aug. 27, | 
is destroying the flooded Hankow oil in- 
stallation of the Texas Company. The 
losses are estimated to be well over $1,000,- 
000 (silver). The continuous explosions | 
caused by the fire are a source of danger 
to surrounding property and the loss of 
life, if any, is unknown.—Issued by the 
Department of State. 





Sympathy Expressed for 
_ Death of Japanese Leader 


A telegram expressing sympathy for the 
death of former Premier Yuko Hamaguchi, | 
of Japan, was sent Aug. 27 by the Acting 
Secretary of State, William R. Castle Jr.. 
to the Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
Japan, Baron Kijuro Shidehara. The Act- 
—, Secretary’s message follows in full! 
ext: 
| “I have learned with distress of the 
death of former Premier Yuko Hama- 
guchi and I assure you of the sincere 
sympathy of the Government and people | 
of the United States in the decease of | 
this distinguished statesman and public | 
‘leader. I would be grateful if you would | 
convey to the family of Mr. Hamaguchi | 
| my personal condolences.” | 





















Await | 


Court at San Francisco, Calif., on Nov. 23, | 


| handiwork such as pottery, lacquer, and_ 


| will be evident, yet the impress will be | 
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The map, prepared by the United States Bureau of the Census, shows the 
United States as shown by the returns of enumeration every 10 years between 1790 and 1930 at the close of each 


census: 
ern section of the State of Indiana. 


‘Center of Population’ Shifts 30 Miles 
Westward in Decade to Linton, Ind. 








Constant Westward Movement Still Clings to Parallel of 
Latitude From Baltimore to San Francisco 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


1930 center is located in latitude 39 de-{ ment has clung to the thirty-ninth par- 
grees 3 minutes 45 seconds north, longi-| allel of latitude is remarkable. The point 
tude 87 degrees 8 minutes 6 seconds west. farthest north was reached in 1790 and 
The cieniivaes with which the center of) farthest south in 1830, but the difference 
population throughout its westward move-! was only 21.4 miles. 


North Latitude West Longitude . 
De- Min- Sec- De- Min- Sec- 


grees utes onds grees utes onds Approximate Location————————, 





16 . 30 76 ll 12 23 miles east of Baltimore, Md. 
16 6 76 56 30 18 miles west of Baltimore, Md. 
il 30 77 37 12 40 miles northwest by west of Washington, D. 
Cc. (in Virginia). 
5 42 78 33 xb 16 miles east of Moorefield, W. Va. 
57 54 79 16 54 16 miles south of Clarksburg, W. Va. 
2 as 80 18 —- 19 miles west-southwest of Moorefield, W. Va. 
59 Se 81 19 a 23 miles southeast of Parkersburg, W. Va. 
tx 24 82 48 48 20 miles south by east of Chillicothe, Ohio. 
12 - 83 35 42 48 miles east by north of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
4 8 84 39 40 8 miles west by south of Cincinnati, Ohio (in 
Kentucky). 
1890. 39 11 56 85 32 53 20 miles east of Columbus, Ind. 
1900 ......06 39 9 36 85 48 54 6 miles southeast of Columbus, Ind. 
SPE Osie cece’ 39 10 12 86 32 20 In the City of Bloomington, Ind. 
See sca vase 39 10 21 86 43 15 8.3 miles south-southeast of Spencer, Washing- 
ton township, Owen County, Ind. 
Ar 39 3 45 87 8 6 2.9 miles northeast of Linton, Stockton town- 


ship, Greene County, Ind. 


Works of Art Said to Be Silineaced 
By Racial Characteristics of Artist 


Subtle Difference in Specimens Can Be Detected by Ex- 
perienced Observers, Says Specialist 





ae —— of “ is definitely in-|{ individuality expressed in national and 
uenced by the race of its creator, ac- | i seat | 
cording to a theory advanced by Dr. Wal- | — — in racial terms. | 
ter Hough, Head Curator of Anthropology | Ph cisuassriad potter of Tonalon, Mexico, | 
at the National Museum, in an oral state- | Was commissioned to make a miniature | 


ment Aug. 26. , |bust of President Grover Cleveland from | 
Men who handle large numbers of}, picture in Harper's Weekly. This bust, | 


Museum specimens from races in all) : ; 
parts of the world come to sense subtle|"°W in the National Museum, is a good | 


differences and resemblances in their ma-| example of the meticulous work of the | 
a. ~ se. PO ewes Present | Guadalajara school of potter artists. The| 
certain definite traces le y the hands | 
of the workmen who created them, “Tius| bust [8 feeognizable at ones ae Cleveland, 
it is feasible to present a eer at racial |jang. It looks. one might say, as | 
matrix producing recognizable character- | ae a aon | 
istics of art products.” {ae wanes have looked had he been a! 
Definition of ‘Art’ : ; 
Thus is shown the racial influence. It 
PE bine made available the following might be said that the sculptor saw Cleve- | 
ar ge .|iand in that way, but in reality, under- 
Raed word “art,” in this sense, means | ying his concept was a subconscious urge 
y product of handicraft, no matter how | which forced him to model his product 
common, as well as other phases of arts| into a racial mould Gaaieenmnens with 
and art culminating in the esthetic. F Mexicans had so dominated the sculp- 
Owing to the unequal spread of racial) tors being that it was expressed in his 
- a . a os ~~ | work in spite of the fact that Cleveland 
e better observe n certain lines of | 
had no Mexican characteristics. 


Object of Training 


other products that require a personal | 
touch; especially in drawings, paintings, The object of education in art is to, 
and modeling. In this sense racial art | acquiré skill derived as a result of the’ 
evidences become more vivid with the| training of hand and mind, and an ac- 
progress of culture. |quaintance with the grammar of design. | 

It is manifest that developments will| This represents philosophically the body- 
take place along certain lines. In the fine| ing forth of a symbolic world of art, | 
arts, here portraiture will flourish and| based like the physical world of science 
there sculpture. Decoration will be mod-|0n measurements, but with a different 
ified by pigments and other materials,| aim termed beauty. Gradually the pro- 
and processes leading to a great variety | ducer develops an expression which is his 
style, perhaps becoming an intensely in- 
dividual characteristic recognizable as be- 
longing to his own work. 


In the attainment of individual style 
there may be several periods in each of 
which the style for the time being seems, 
fixed. But in each period there is re-| 
flected in his work his life and environ- 
ment, his racial attributes. As he becomes | 
better able to express himself, he puts 
more and more of these racial character- | 
istics into his work, but he does it sub-| 
| consciously and without intention. 


racial throughout. | 

It has iong been recognized that what} 
is perhaps loosely called “national art” | 
affords interesting comparisons. An out- 
standing example is the variety in pic- 
tures of Christ. These pictures are neces- | 
sarily imaginative, but, being a wide-| 


spread subject for painters and sculptors, 
are excellent material for a study of the 











+ 
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| Sociations, Minnesota farm organizations 


| Representative Knutson 


| granite from his home city be used in the 







center of population of continental 


In 140 years the center of population has moved from Baltimore, Md., to Greene County in the west- 


Louisiana House 
Votes to Bar Cotton 
Production in 1932 


Group of Southern Senators 
To Hold Conference With 
Farm Board on Problem 
Of Surplus 


{Continued from Page 1.) 


and I never would unless there is some 
kind of an assurance that if such action 
is taken the board can obtain control of 
future production. 


“Under my suggested plan it is expected 
that probably 50 per cent of the cotton 
farmers would enter into the plan. That 
wceuld leave the other 50 per cent to grow 
cotton next year, and in that manner 
there would be no fear of a shortage next 
year. It may be urged that in such a 
case there would be an overplanting on 
the part of the farmers who did not take 
up the plan next year, but I feel confi- 
dent that the sentiment in the cotton 
States would hold such a practice down. 

“My plan would be an aid toward the 
program of diversification of crops, as 
those who would not plant cotton next 
year would turn to somehtig else, and 
that would be a point in favor of this 
plan.” 





Mr. Williams to Confer 

Carl Williams, member of the Federal 
Farm Board representing cotton growers, 
will confer Aug. 28 with Senator George 
on the cotton surplus problem and meth- 
ods of solving it, Mr. Williams stated 
orally Aug. 27. The fc‘lowing information 
also was given orally by Mr. Williams: 

Senator George is the proponent of a 


"| plan presented to the Farm Board some 


time ago by which the Board would buy 
cotton of the 1931 crop from producers, 
paying half the price in cash and the 
remainder in about a year, on condition 
that the producer would agree not to plant 
any cotton for harvest in 1932. Mr. 
George suggested a price of 12 cenis a 
pound for such purchases. 

This plan, together with some hundreds 
of other suggestions, is now under con- 
sideration’ by the Board. 

All members of the Board except Mr. 
Williams and Sam H. Thompson are out 
of Washington, D. C., so any conference 
with Mr. George will be confined to these 
two members unless Charles S. Wilson, 
another member, reaches the Capital in 
time to take part. He is expected back 
soon. 

No official word has reached the Board 
of a reported suggestion by the Govern- 
ment of Egypt for a conference on the 
cotton problem. However, if such a sug- 
gestion is made Mr. Williams believes the 
Board will be glad to take part in any 
conference which might result. ] 

James C. Stone, chairman of the Board, 
has left for Michigan. He probably will 
confer in Chicago with officers of the 
Farmers National Grain Corporation and 
the Grain Stabilization Corporation. 





Cooperatives Protest 


Unless the Federal Farm Board recedes | 
from its new policy of restricting market- 
ing activities of regional cooperative as- 


will be greatly hampered in their work,” 
President Hoover was told Aug. 27 by 
(Rep.), of St. 
Cloud, Minn., Mr. Knutson stated follow- 
ing his conference with the President. 

The Minnesota Representative also criti- 
cized the policy of the Board relative to 
lending money to cooperative associations, 
he said, pointing out that these policies 
have recently been protested by the Min- 
nesota delegation in Congress to members 
of the Board. 

Mr. Knutson also entered a request that 


construction of permanent public build- 
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British Government 


ard Officers With and Without 


Cabinet Rank Listed in 
Official Statement 


The personnel of the new national gov- 
ernment of Great Britain, including offi- 
cers holding cabinet rank and those hold- 


ing portfolio without cabinet rank, is re- 
| ported officially in information received 
| by the Department of State on Aug. 27. 
| The new government comprises the fol- 
| lowing: 
| Cabinet officers: Prime Minister, J. 
Ramsay MacDonald; Lord President of 
| the Council, Stanley Baldwin; Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Philip Snowden; Home 
|Secretary, Sir Herbert Samuel; Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Sankey; Foreign Secre- 
| tary, Lord Reading; Secretary for India, 
Sir Samuel Hoare; Secretary for the Do- 
minions and Secretary for the Colonies, 
J. H. Thomas; Minister of Health, Neville 
Chamberlain; President of the Board 
of Trade, Sir Philip Cunliffe. 
Non-Cabinet rank: Secretary for Air, 
Lord Amulree; First Lord of the Ad- 


| miralty, Sir Austen Chamberlain; Secre- 


; tary for Scotland, Sir Archibald Sinclair; 
President of the Board of Education, Sir 
Donald MacLean; Minister of Labor, Sir 
Henry Betterton; First Commissioner of 
Works, Lord Londonderry; Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, Lord Lothian, 
Minister of Agriculture, Sir John Gilmour. 


California Special Session 
May Consider Relief Work 


SACRAMENTO, CaLir., Aug. 27. 

Gov. James Rolph Jr., today -announced 
that if conditions then warrant such ac- 
tion he will include unemployment relief 
as a subject for consideration at a special 
session of the Legislature to be called late 
in the Fall or in the Winter on water and 
0:1 conservation legislation. 

He also announced the appointment of 
a special committee to study unemploy- 
ment, as follows: Archbishop Edward J. 
Hanna, of San Francisco; O. K. Cushing, 
of San Francisco; Harry J. Bauer, of Los 
Angeles; Will J. French, State Director of 
Industrial Relations, and Rheba Crawford 
Splivalo, State Social Welfare Director. 


American Envoy in Quito 
Reports Town Is Quiet 


In a telegram, dated Aug. 26, the Amer- 
ican Minister to Ecuador, William Daw- 
son, reports that Quito continues quiet 
and that no disorders have been reported 
from other parts of the country.—Issued 
by the Department of Siate. 








Fish Hatchery to Be Built 
At Lake Manitou, Indiana 


The first fish hatchery to be built by 
the Government as a part of the five-year 
building program will be constructed near 
Rochester, Ind., it was stated orally Aug. 
27 at the Department of Commerce. 

The site, which was selected by the 
Bureau of Fisheries, is located at the 
outlet of Lake Manitou. As a part of the 
program to be carried out, 30 such hatch- 
eries will be constructed. 


of the Farm Board was adhered to it 
would greatly hamper the Minnesota or- 
ganizations in their work. The President 
expressed himself as sympathetic. 

Mr. Knutson also made a plea for the 
use of the St. Cloud granite in the con- 


struction of permanent public buildings, ! 


more especially in the construction work 
that is shortly to be undertaken by the 
Government in the Mississippi Valley. 

Mr. Knutson is to have a conference 
with the Farm Board and also with the 
Supervising Architect of the Treasury 
Department before returning to Minnesota 
and will probably remain in Washington 
the balance of the week. 


AusTIN, Tex., Aug. 27. 

Gov. Ross S. Sterling orally announced 
Aug. 25 that he was considering the ad- 
visability of convening the Legislature to 
consider cotton acreage control but that 
the cotton holiday plan advocated by Gov. 
Huey P. Long of Louisiana would not be 
proposed if it is called. He said the re- 
sponses of Texas farmers and legislators 
have convinced him such a law can not 
be passed in Texas. 

He stated Texas interests favor a one- 
third or one-half reduction plan rather 
than prohibition against all cotton plant- 
ing. 
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Urged as Aid to 
Trade Recovery 


Need for Uniform Units of 
Time for Comparisons in 
Business Is Explained by 
Senator Capper 





By Arthur Capper 
United States Senator from Kansas ° 


During October there is to be held at 


Geneva an international conference of 
government delegates to consider the sim- 


plification of the calendar. ur 
ment has been invited to participate and 
I understand that it will do so. 


With the question of what to do about 
the economic depression uppermost in 
the minds of most people, I have been 
asked why bother at this time about 
the calendar? On first thought, the 
simplification of the calendar does 
seem to be a matter not to 
worry about until the economic distress 
has been relieved and the financial equili- 
brium restored. But there is ‘a relation-) 
ship here between the calendar and ou: 
economic life which to my mind makes 
this question of calendar improvement of 
{real importance at this time. and a rea- 
son for going ahead with it as rapidly 
as possible. 

The relationship is one that is not 
vividly realized until one gives some re- 
flection to it. It is this: Our economic 
life, commercial, industrial and financial, 
can make no intelligent decisions or sdlve 
any problems without knowledge of its 
past performance. It must have an ac- 
curate record to examine and must com- 
pare it with conditions at present. It 
must determine the directions of the eco- 
|nomic currents. It must know whether 


Our Govern- 


progress is being made, how fast and 
how much. It must be able to observe 
the trends. 


Comparisons Difficult 


There is only one way to do this and 
that is to make comparisons in units of 
| time, which is to say, by means of the 
calendar. What were bank clearings this 
week compared with those last week, and 
a year ago, or this month compared with 
Jast month or this month a year ago? 
What were car loadings, steel orders, coal 
production and the scores of other indices 
of our economic progress? Again, in our 
own individual businesses, what were costs, 
what were sales, what were profits last 
month compared with the same month a 
year ago, or with some other month this 
year? It is from the answers to questions 
like these that we determine whither we 
are going—toward better times or worse. 
The use of the calendar is indeed a funda- 
mental necessity for our economic life. 

But we find in making these absolutely 
necessary comparisons that the principal 
unit of the calendar, the month, varies in 
length and is variable as to the kind of 
days it contains. Some months some times 
have fewer working days than others, or 
fewer days of distinctive economic value 
one way or another. Again 11 of the 12 
months will not contain a complete num- 
ber of weeks which are also an important 
time unit. Again holidays change each 
year either to different week days or dif- 
ferent dates. Again no week this year is 
;exactly the same as the “corresponding 
week” a year ago. The whole scheme is a 
hodge podge. 

Results Deceptive 


We do indeed manage to make com- 
parisons, but innumerable instances of 
deceptive data result, and in order to get 
3 true picture, laborious computations are 
necessary. 

Why should we not have a calendar of 
uniform months which shall be an exact 
multiple of the week and as nearly as 
possible an exact submultiple of the year, 
and with the days of the weeks fixed to 
the same daies in every month? 

If we could have such a calendar im- 
mediately, it would put an end to these 
difficulties and facilitate the accurate com- 
pilation of the comparative statistical in- 
formation which we are examining more 
closely in this criticial period than ever 
before. It would be a real aid to the 
restoration of our economic progress. 

Urges Uniformity 

Such a calendar, based on the present 
calendar year, can be realized by the 
adoption of the plan which divides the 
year into 13 equal months of four weeks 
each, with a “Year Day” to take up the 


’ 
[Continued on Page 6, Column 1.} 
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PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 








| Aug. 27, 1931 


8:30 a. m.—Representative Knutson 
| (Rep.), of St. Cloud, Minn., called. 
Purpose of call not announced. 


| 11 a. m.—Samuel H. Barker, of Phila- 
delphia, President of the Bankers Trust 
| Co., there, called, regarding reorganiza- 
tion plan for the bank and was re- 
ferred to the Federal Reserve Board. 


11:15 a. m—Former Senator Ransdell,, 
| Of Louisiana called. Purpose of call not 
| announced. 


11:30 a. m.—Atlee Pomerene, special 


| tion. 


11:45 a. m.—Representative Crisp 
(Dem.), of Americus, Ga., called to dis- 
cuss economic conditions in the Cotton 
Belt. 


12 noon.—Arthur Schoenfeld, Minister 

to Santo Domingo, called. 

12:30 p. m.—Delegates to the American 
| Air Mail Society called to pay their re- 
spects and were photographed with the 
President. 

3:45 p. m—The Acting Secretary of 
State, William R. Castle Jr., called. 
Purpose of visit not stated. 

4 p. m—The Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, J. C. Roop, conferred 
with the President. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
setretarial staff and correspondence, 





counsel for the Government in oil cases, 
, conferred regarding the litigation situa- | 


| ings, more especially in the construction 
| work that is shortly to be undertaken 

by the Government 
| Valley, the statement said. 


Confers With President 
| ‘The full text of Mr. Knutson’'s state- 
ment follows: 

Representative Harold Knutson was in 
conference with the President at the White 
House this morning (Aug. 27), at which 
time several matters of interest to the 
| Northwest were discussed. Mr. Knutson 
called the President's attention to the at- 
titude of the Minnesota cooperative as- 
| sociations with reference to the recent 
| policy adopted by the Federal Farm Board, 
| especially their objections as conveyed in| 
|a telegram to the President from the! 
Minnesota delegation in Congress on} 
Aug. 24. | 

The telegram, which was signed by the 
members of the Minnesota delegation, 
recommended (a) that the Federal Farm | 
Board be required to recede from its pol-| 
icy of restricting marketing activities of 
local regional cooperative associations, 
(b) that it be required to follow section 
7a of the Agricultural Marketing Act so/| 
as to require that body to loan money to} 
sound cooperative marketing associations | 
without compelling such borrowers to join | 
other organizations against their will, (ce) | 
that the Board cease making it a condition | 
to loans to financially sound cooperative | 
associations that the borrower give to the} 
Federal Farm Board supervision and con- | 
trol of its policies and personnel. 


Pioneers in Movement 

Mr. Knutson also called attention to 
the fact that the Minnesota farm organi- | 
|zations were pioneers in the cooperative | 
|}movement and were rendering invaluable | 
j}aid in the marketing of Minnesota farm 
‘products and stated that if the new policy! 
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Art Treasures 


Of Sofia Mosque — 
. To Be Restored 


Turkish Government Con- 
sents to Restoration of | 
Famous Mosaics of Six 
Century 








“The American Embassy ait Istanbul has 
advised the Department of State that, 
work will be begun soon by Americans to 
restore the mosaics of the Mosque of Aya 
Sofia, in the Turkish capital. 

The American Ambassador, Joseph C. 
Grew, in his dispatch to the Department 

sid thé task when accomplished prom- 
sed to be an artistic and historical event 
of first importance. 

The Ambassador's dispatch follows in 


ill text: 

“The Ministry of Public Instruction has 
given the necessary permission to the By- 
zantine Institute (American), of which 
homas Whittemore is director, to clean 
ind restore the mosaics of the Mosque 
{,Aya Sofia at Istanbul. 

Work to Begin in 1932 

“The work probably will begin early in 
1932 and will require five or six years for 
completion. The estimated cost-is $25,000. 

“The actual work will be carried on by 
several Italian specialists in @he cleaning 
of mosaics, since Italy enjoys virtually a 
monopoly of this particular type of work. 
Mr. Whittemore, however, proposes to di- 
rect and supervise the work himself, and 
for that purpose will establish his head- 
quarters at Istanbul. 

“In order to disturb the use of the mosque 
as little as possible, and to accustom the 
people to the idea gradually, the first mo- 
saics to be cleaned and restored will be 
those in the narthex. After these have 
been attended to the work will be trans- | 
ferred to the galleries. | 

“The last time such a task was under- 
taken was in 1847, when Sultan Abdul 
Medjid employed Fossati to repair the 
edifice and clean the mosaics. The famous 
plates in Sabzenberg’s “Altchristiche Bau- 
denkmale von Constinopel” (Berlin: 1854) 
were made at this time. 

Figures in Mosaics Covered 

“After the cleaning had been completed 
Fossati carefully covered up the mosaics 
wherever there were representations of 
figures. Mr. Whittemore, however, rely- 
ing upon the progress of secularization in 
Turkey and the attitude which the Turks 
have shown toward a fine mosaic recently 
uncovered at Kahrie Djami, proposes to 
leave the Aya Sofia mosaics uncovered 
after the cleaning and restoration have 
been completed. 

“The permission of the Ministry of Pub- 
lic Instruction, which was accorded only 
after consultation with the Evkaf Admin- 
istration, is most significant, and the task. 
when accomplished, promises to be an 
artistic and historical event of the first 
importance.” 


Cost Large Fortune 


Information made available at the De- 
partment of State inciuded the following: 

The mosque of Aya (Saint) Sofia in 
Istanbul, formerly Constantinople, is con- 
ceded to be one ot! the finest religious edi- 
fices extant. Built as a Christian Church 
hy the Emperor Justinian about 550 A. D., 
it was the religious seat of the Eastern 
Roman, or Byzantine Empire and its con- 
struction is said to have exhausted the 
resources of the Empire. 

Much of the material used in the church 
was taken from pagan temples and more 
¢@neient ruins. Some of its columns came 
‘rom the famous Temple of Diana at 
‘phesus and others from Bealbec in Syria. 

The dome that rises above the vast in- 

erior is considered remarkable, in that 
it is more nearly flat than any known to 
architects. 

The exterior of the edifice is severely 
plain, but on the interior was lavished the 
best work of the artists of that day, and 
the mosaics that are now to be uncov- 
ered and restored are known to be among 
the finest examples of that form of art 
extant. 

In 1453 the city yielded to a siege by 
the Turks, but so great was the prestige 
of the Church of St. Sofla as the seat 
of eastern Christendom that the con- 
querors took it over as a place of worship, 
and it became one of the holy places of 
their faith. 


To Reveal Mosaics 

The religion of Islam prohibits repre- 
sentation of the human form and so the 
wonderful mosaics lining the church were 
covered by coats of paint or plaster. The 
building remained in that state until the 
middle of the nineteenth century when 
authority was given for restoration of its 
interior. That work resulted in uncover- 
ing the mosaics but they were covered 
again as the church was still a mosque 
and they are now to be again uncovered. 


Description of Temple 

Additional information from the Na- 
tional Museum was supplied as follows: 

Construtted by Anthemius of Tralles and 
Isidorus of Miletus, Asiatic architects, the 
temple represents the highest develop- 
ment of Byzantine styles. Its very dimen- 
sions are shocking—from the entrance to 
the eastern apse the length is 260 feet, 
the width extends 238 feet, and the height 
to the apex of the dome is 175 feet. The 
dome is pierced in its lower part by 40 
circular-headed windows. Lofty columns 
at the north and south end carry arches 
opening into the aisle on the ground 
story. Here the walls are pierced with 
windows of immense size. The superficies 
of the interior is 23,000 square feet. 

The lighting is well distributed. The 
decorations are in vich marble slabs ex- 
tending to a great height. The splendid 
monolith columns, elaborate carving of 
capitals, and a richly georgeous coloring 
make its interior unparalleled in grandeur 
by any other church in the world. 

Color to Be Revealed 

After Constantinople was taken the 
Turks put stucco over the mosaics to hide 
the Christian historical symbolism. In 
the 19th century the stucco was removed, 
but again the walls were smeared with 
plaster to prevent destruction by the 
Turks. 

The -multicolored columns supporting 
the galleries, the sparkle of the cubes 
of mosaic made of gilded glass present 
a profusion of splendor, which when 
cleared of the plastering and whitewash, 
will reveal a riot of color characteristic 
of Byzantine art. 











Disapproval Is Expressed 
Of ‘Mount Shasta’ Inquiry 


Convening of a special board of inquiry 
to investigate the Army’s recent failure to 
destroy the “Mount Shasta” by aircraft 
attack has been disapproved by Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur, the Chief of Staff, 
it was stated orally Aug. 27 at the De- 
partment of War. 

The request was submitted by Maj. Gen. 
James E. Fechet, Chief of the Air Corps. 
amd was intended to start a survey of 
training methods employed by the Air 
Corps as well as to determine the other 
various technical reasons for the failure 
of the Second Bombardment Group to 
Septtish the obsolete freighter, it was 
said. 
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fPHE most powerful beacon in service 
in the United States was—until re- 
cently surpassed by installations else- 
where—in the tower of the lighthouse 
at Jupiter, Fla., which was built before 
the Civil War. Hostility of Indians in 
the isolated vicinity retarded the con- 
struction of the lighthouse for two or 
three, years; now the Florida East Coast 
Highway, one of the most traveled roads 
in the country, is only a few hundred 
yards away. On the inside route as well 
as commanding the open sea, Jupiter 
Lighthouse is as familiar to hundreds 
of small craft as to coastwise shipping. 


Dr. John D. Black — 
Named Economist of 


Federal Farm Board 


Will Succeed Dr. Joseph S. 
Davis in Advisory Capac- 
ity, According to Board’s 
Announcement 


7~ 

Appointment of Dr. John D. Black, of 
Harvard University, as chief economist of 
the Federal Farm Board, to succeed Dr. 
Joseph S. Davis, was announced Aug. 27 
by the Federal Farm Board. 

It was explained oraJly at the Board's 
offices that the functions of the chief econ- 
omist are purely advisory to the members 
of the Board. The Board's statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

The Federal Farm Board announced to- 
day (Aug. 28) that Dr. ohn D. Black, of 
Harvard University, has been appointed 
chief economist of the Board to succeed 
Dr. Joseph S. Davis, who has been on 
leave of absence from Stanford University 
and who will resume his work there as a 
director of the Food Research Institute 
Dr. Black will continue his teaching work 
at Harvard, and therefore, will devote to 
the Board only a portion of his time. 

The Board will have, in addition *to Dr. 
Black, two assistant chief economists, Dr. 
M. J. B. Ezekiel and Mr. G. C. Haas. Dr. 
Ezekiel is returning to the Board's staff 
after a year 
where, as a 
lowship, he 
agricultural 

Dr. Black, a native of Wisconsin, is an 
outstanding agricultural economist, with 
an international reputation as a teacher 
and student of agricurtural problems. He 
holds degrees B. A., M. A., and Ph. D. 
from the University of Wisconsin. From 
1918 to 1927 he was professor of agri- 
cultural economics at the University of 
Minnesota, and from 1921 to 1927 chief of 
that university’s division of agricultural 
economics. Since 1927 he has been pro- 
fessor of economics at Harvard University. 
From its organization some years ago, he 
has been a member and since 1927 chair- 
man of the Advisory Committee of Social 
and Economic Research in Agriculture, ap- 
pointed by the Social Science Research 
Council. Dr. Black is the author of “In- 
troduction to Economics” (1926) “Agri- 
cultural Reform in the United States 
(1929), and “Production Organization” 
(1929). 





holder of a Guggenheim fel- 
has particularly investigated 
policies. 


Advertising Helps 
Check Forest Fires 





Public Is Informed of Dangers ' 


To Be Averted 


Forest fires are being combated this 
year not only by fire-fighting forces, but 
also through newspaper and radio adver- 
tisements, according to information made 
available Aug. 27 at the Forest Service, 
Department of Agriculture. Much can be 
done in this way to inform and impress 
the public, which is responsible for many 
disastrous fires caused by carelessness or 
ignorance, it was stated orally at the Serv- 
ice. The following information also was 
made available: 

Typical efforts along this line are re- 
ported by the Forest Supervisor of the 
Flathead National Forest, with headquar- 
ters located at Kalispell, Mont., in the fol- 
lowing report: 

Business Firms Help 

“Practically every business house in 
Kalispell has been visited and during each 
period of extreme fire danger they are 
inserting fire slogans and warnings in all 
of their advertising in newspapers, over 
the radio and in the movies. Several 
firms wrote lengthy announcements, 
changing these every few days, appealing 
to the public to assist in preventing and 
suppressing fires. In addition to this, the 
Broadcasting Station (KGEZ) reads spe- 
cial notices prepared by us at frequent ip- 
tervals during their 12 hours of broadcast- 
ing so that there is a fire prevention an- 
nouncement about every 15 minutes. 

“The owners of this station have of- 
fered us their facilities free of charge at 
any time, day or night, for as much time 
as we want. If it is after hours, we have 
but to call the announcer and the opera- 
tor, and they will gladly go on the air. If 
we happen to be out of telephone commu- 
nication with the field at any time, we 
can broadcast any important messages 
over Station WGEZ 

Notices Distributed 

“One of the local garages wrote a spe- 
cial notice including a fire slogan regard- 
ing the requirement that visitors to the 
National Forests go equipped with shovel 
and axe for use in putting out their own 
| camp fires and ‘for possible use in prompt 


Cheek Payments 
To Bishop Cannon 
Shown at Inquiry |_— 


| accounts. 
| based on records which wére in evidence 
| Prior to the present series of hearings 


of study and travel in Europesin the same bank. 


‘Counsel for Campaign Fund| 


“ . T | 
Committee Declares No! 
Disposition Was Shown. 


Of $10,000 Fund | 


a | 
[Continued from Page 1.} | 
nen in connection with the presidential | 


; election of 1928. 


The members in attendance were Sena-| 
tor Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, chair-} 
man; and Senators Wagner (Dem.), of | 
New York; Dale (Rep.), of Vermont; and} 
Dill (Dem.), of Washington. | 

Given Permission to Testify 

Mr. Ferguson was the first witness called 
by the Committee. He testified that he 
anticipated some of the questions the 
Committee would ask him relative to Mr. 
Frelinghuysen’s connection with the can- | 
celled cashiers’ checks and that he was! 
loath to supply this information until he| 
had asked Mr. Frelinghuysen. He as-'! 
serted that the latter told him he could 
give the information. 

This occurred, he said, just prior to 
Mr. Frelinghuysen’s departure for Europe. 

The witness testified that he thought 
cash was given in exchange for the cash- 


| iers’ checks and that there were no rec- 


ords to show that checks were offered, 
He said that ‘he believed, but was not 
certain, that Mr. Frelinghuysen had an 
account in the bank. 


Following Mr. Ferguson's testimony, 


; Chairman Nye announced that the Com- 


mittee would now produce a series of 
charts and analyses which he believed 
would unrave! what he characterized as 
the “impossible maze” of the financial 
transactions of Bishop Cannon's activi- 
ties which had confronted the Committee 
earlier. 


Counsel Explains Charts 


Mr. Manly was then called upon to ex- 
Plain these charts, which showed the in- 
terchange of funds between the various 
bank accounts of Bishop Cannon and the 
deposits and withdrawals in the individual 
The charts, he plained, were 
which began Aug. 25. 

Mr. Manly testified, on the basis of 
the charts, that Bishop Cannon had eight 
bank accounts which have been thus far 
located in the investigation. Two of these 
accounts were in the American National 
Bank, Richmond, Va., one of which was 
an account of the Anti-Smith Democratic 
Organization. 

In the Bank of Crewe, Crewe, Va., 
Bishop Cannon kept two accounts, one of 
which: was as executor for the estate of 
Mrs. Moore. In Blackstone, Va., Bishop 
Cannon had accounts in the Citizens Bank 
and Trust Co. and in the First National 
Bank. 

The bishop also had two accounts in the 
Continental Trust Co. of Washington, D. C. 
(now merged with the Commercial Na- 
tional Bank), one of which was a political 
account and for which checks were signed 
“James Cannon Jr., Chm.” 


Only Two of Long Standing 


Mr. Manly testified that only two of the 
eight accounts were of long standing. 
These were the account at the Citizens 
Bank in Blackstone and Bishop Cannon’s 
personal account in the American Na- 
tional Bank. The other six accounts were 
opened since June 1, 1928, the witness 
said. 

The account of Bishop Cannon on June 
1, 1928, in the American National Bank 
had a balance of approximately $1,400, 
while the balance in the Citizens Bank 
accounts at this date was a few hundred 
dollars, Mr. Manly stated. 

An analysis of Bishop Cannon's political 
account in the old Continental Trust Co., 
the attorney testified, showed that the 
account was opened on Oct. 11, 1928, with 
a deposit of $3,234.50 which was trans- 
ferred from the Bishop's personal account 
A second deposit of 
$9,945, which included a contribution of 
$9,750 from E. C. Jameson, was made the 
same day, he said. 

On Oct. 17, 1928, there was a deposit of 
$10,000, being a check from Mr. Jameson, 
and on Oct. 29 there was a deposit of $10,- 
000 which consisted of the two cashiers’ 
checks of $5,000 each which were drawn 
on the Hudson County National Bank and 
which were identified by Mr. Ferguson, its 
president, as having come from former 
Senator Frelinghuysen. 


Deposit of $6,000 Shown 

On Nov. 12 there was a deposit to this 
account of $6,000, consisting of a check 
for $5,000 drawn by the late W. T. Galliher 
and another of $1,000 drawn by S. S 
Kresge, the attorney said. On Jan. 4 
and Jan. 5, 1929, there were deposits in 
currency totaling $5,400; on Jan. 14 there 
was a.transfer to this bank of $1,607 from 


Bishops€annon’'s accounts in the Citizens | 


Bank; and on Feb. 1 there was a deposit 
of $2,398.55, which included a transfer of 
$2,165.55 from the bishop's account in the 
| Citizens Bank. | 

A check for exactly the same amount 
as the latter was drawn out on Feb. 8 
and on June 12, 1929, the account was | 
closed, Mr. Manly testified. | 

An analysis of the personal and political ; 
accounts, combined, of Bishop Cannon in 
the old Continental Trust Co. showed, 
Mr. Manly testified, that the funds defi- 
nitely identified as having been contributed ; 
by Mr. Jameson which were deposited in 
these accounts totaled $29,750. Other con- 
tributions brought the total deposits in 
these accounts to $68,717.54, the attorney | 
said. { 

Sum Unaccounted for 

A distribution of these deposits, it was 
testified, reveals checks paid to James 
Cannon Jr., totaling $28,278; amounts 
given to the Anti-Smith Democratic or- 
ganization of $22,544; and leaving unac- 
counted for a total of $17,895. 

While Mr. Manly was testifying, Senator 
Dale asked whether the bishop had a 
“system” or whether the exchange of 
checks was just by chance. 

The question was protested by Robert 
H. McNeil, counsel for Bishop Cannon. | 
Senator Dale declared that he would not 
press the question. Chairman Nye ob- 





suppression of fires started by other visi- 
tors or by lightning. They had this mim- 
eographed by the Chamber of Commerce | 
stenographer and are distributing them to 
all cars that enter the garage, attaching 
them to all work sheets, and mailing them | 
out with statements. 


“The banks are also mailing these no- 
tices out with their statements and many 
other business houses are mailing similar 
warnings with their monthly bills. 

“The newspapers are using fire slogans 
for fillers. They have written several 
editorials and also several front page 
| warnings for us. 

“In Kalispell every time one picks up a 
local paper, or attends a picture show, he 
sees plenty of fire prevention pleas, and if 
one tunes in on KGEzZ, a fire announce- 
ment can be heard at any time of the 
day.” | 


Czech Salesmen to Fly 
A new flying school for shoe salesmen | 
will be established at Zlin, Czechoslovakia, 


by a shoe manufacturer and exporter.—| 
| (Department of Commerce.) 
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CAPTURE OF MONT BLANC RIDGE BY MARINES 





The account of the attack of American marines on Mont Blanc Ridge and their capture of this keystone of the 
German defense in the World War is depicted by the artist, Capt. George Harding, of the American Expedition- 
ary Force, in a painting in oil in the Gallery of Heroic Deeds of the Navy maintained by the Bureau of Naval 
Early in November, 1918, it became necessary for the allies to capture the bald jagged ridge, 20 
miles due east of Rheims, known as Mont Blanc Ridge. Here the armies of Germany and the allies had clashed 
more than once, and attempt followed attempt to wrest it from German hands. 
man defense, its fall was desired because of the far-reaching effect upon the enemy. 
Division were assigned to the task and swept forward in an attack that wrested the ridge from German con- 

trol. The German defenders were pushed down the slope, the marines following to occupy the level ground | 
just beyond and assuring victory and retention of the ground taken. 


Intelligence. 


served that thé evidence 
spoke for themselves. 


Following Mr. Manly’s testimony, the 
Committee called upon Mr. Jameson to 
provide details regarding the contribution 
he made to Bishop Cannon. Mr. Jameson 
said that he was introduced to the bishop 
a short while before Sept. 18, 1929, the 
day of his first contribution. The intro- 
duction was effected by C. Bascom Slemp 
in Mr. Jameson’s office, the witness said. 

Asked if he knew whether his contribu- 
tion was to be used exclusively in Vir- 
ginia or throughout the South, Mr. Jame- 
son testified it was his impression some of 
the money might be used outside of Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. Jameson affirmed that he had 
spoken on one or two occasions to Hubert 
Work, when he was chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee. 

Criticism of the testimony presented 
earlier in the hearing by Mr. Manly to 
the effect that former Senator Freling- 
huysen had contributed $10,000 which was 
|not reported to Congress was contained 
in a statement presented at the hearing 
by Woodward Windbourn, counsel for 
Bishop Gannon. Mr. Windbourn’s state- 
; ment declared that contributions made to 
| State organizations are not required to be 
reported, under the Federal Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act, unless such organization is a 
part of a national organization. Chair- 
man Nye asked the counsel whether he 
was prepared to prove that the anti-Smith 
organization was exclusively a State or- 
|ganization. The chairman declared that 
he would hear protests when the counsel 
could furnish proof of this fact. 

Another hearing will be held Aug. 28. 


{Continued from Page 1.} 
been paid for this class of work for the; Senator Johnson 


last 10 years, and compared favorably with 


the scale established on certain Govern- 
ment force account work.” 

It is understood that representatives of 
union labor approached Six Companies 
officials asking that the project be made 
a strictly union job, but the request was 
refused. But the contractors have stated 
definitely that no discrimination 
union labor has been made or is antici- 
pated. 

The principal disconient, Mr..Page re- 











in the charts’ Strike at Hoover Dam Is Attributed | 
To Suffering of Workers From Heat. 


; rate, it is believed. 


against | 


ports, has been at the river camp, where | 


yet completed. These consist of water 
and ventilation systems, refrigeration, and 
so on, which were to have been ready to 
begin operation within a few days at the 
time of the strike. 

No complaint has been heard concern- 
ing conditions at Boulder City, although 
bathing facilities are limited there because 
of the lack of water and sewer systems 
being provided by the Government. Con- 
struction of these features has begun. AS 
soon as the facilities planned are com- 
pleted the housing conditions for the con- 
tractor’s employes will probably »be the 
best of any construction camp so far 
erected, Mr. Page says. 

The statement made by a committee to 





| 





} 
} 
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{certain conveniences and facilities are not! 





Perennials Made 


From Annuals by 
X-raying of Seed 


'As Yet Unknown Alteration 
In Chromosomes Respon- 
sible, Says Specialist of 
Agriculture Department 





| 
| 
{ 
| sxnensliiciiiiiciatieabil 
Experiments in which seeds are exposed 
|to X-rays, now progressing in several 
|American universities, reveal that the 
| treatment causes modifications in struc- 
jture and alterations in growth of plants, 
such as being changed from an annual to 


|a perennial type, Dr. W. W. Garner, prin- 
cipal physiologist in the Bureau of Plant 
jIndustry at the Department of Agricul- 
ture, stated orally Aug. 27. 

In commenting on a report from Cor- 
; nell University disclosing that the annual 
euchlaena, a plant closely related to corn, 
‘became a perennial after its seeds were 
| exposed to X-rays, Dr. Garner said such 
|experimentation was not novel. Such 
| studies are being conducted in the univer- 
sities of Texas, Missouri, and California, 
| Although these still are in their experi- 
mental stage, they show interesting re- 
|} sults, he said. 


Reason Still Unexplained 

Science cannot explain just why X-rays 
| cause a change in the chromosomes, those 
| threadlike structures within the germ cells, 
| but the fact of a change is unmistakable. 
|The rays merely furnish a mechanism or 
a weapon within the cell without creat- 
ing any new processes. They accomplish 
things which may occur in Nature itself. 
| As a matter of fact an annual or a bi- 
}ennial plant can be changed to perennial 
by altering the environment under some 
circumstances. 
| One way to bring about this result is to 
increase the length of day. This has been 
done at the Bureau of Plant Industry 
where experiments in irradiation are being 
conducted. When light was extended over 
a period longer than the ordinary day, 
changes of this kind were noted. 

Some of the most outstanding experi- 
;ments with X-rays and plant growth have 
been done by Prof. L. J. Stadler, at the 
agricultural experiment station in the Uni- 
versity of California. A committee of the 
(Rep.), of California— | American Research Council now is dealing 
that little effort is being made to protect | with the effect of irradiation on life gen- 
the lives of humafi beings—is not accu- This Called Induced Mutation 
d. “For both humanita-| Changes occurring in plants due to 
rian and economic reasons,” Mr. Page de-; y-ray influence on the seeds are called 
clares, “the Six Companies must provige | by Professor Stadler induced mutation. 
all safeguards, and the Government ifl-! Biologically a mutation is a heritable va- 
spectors are continually considering this) rjation. It is a change or alteration in 
phase. The contractors employ a full-|the genii which is transmissible. 
time safety man and insurance agent.”; x-rays have induced changes of this 

Harold S. Anderson, of Anderson Broth-! ind. Chromosome irregularities appear. 
ers Supply Company, which has con-|pominant and recessive characters are 
tracted with the Six Companies to pro-| affected, such as color, size, and mor- 
vide subsistence for the workers, has in-| phology. 
formed the Bureau that in his 20 years; as the experiments are still in their 
of business in construction camps, dur-| early stages, little can yet be said of their 
ing which time he served the United States | significance. Whether the changes induced 
Shipping Board for a year and a half,| by the X-rays will be permanent or only 
feeding and housing the men in all the| temporary is in dispute. 
shipyards in the country, he has never} The sex cells of tobacco, when given 
seen more complete and comfortable facil-| X-ray treatment by Dr. Goodspeed, gave 
ities provided for men than at Boulder | evidence of chromosomal irregularities and 
City. As soon as the public improvements | changes in ntorphology. The same exper- 


are in, he Said, there will be no room for! jment has been performed with maize, 
complaint whatsoever. | corn, and barley. 


The men are given a wide variety of | ———_____—___. 
food and menus are changed daily, ac- | _ . ae * 
cording to sample menus sent the Bureau | Spanish Air Services 
by the Acting Construction Engineer. Am-| Six regular air services were operated 
ple fresh fruits, fresh vegetables and milk |!in Spain or from Spain during 1930 with- 
are supplied, and meats and other supplies | out any accident of importance, (Depart- 
of the best quality are used. |ment of Commerce.) 


As the keystone of the Ger- 
Marines of the Second 





emember way back 





| —WHEN THE SQUARE DANCE SHOOK THE RAFTERS ? 





IN THE DAYS when square dances 
were the height of terpsichorean 
amusement, the chief aim of the pork 
packer was to gather large volumes 
of pork and in the most convenient 
way put it into the least perishable 
forms for distribution as the market 
demanded. 

Comparatively little pork was sold 
fresh, except in the winter months — 
hecause limited cooler capacities 
made only small quantities available. 
The vast bulk of the output went di- 
rect to cure and was held there until 
moved to the trade, 


Today public taste runs to fresh 


and mildly cured pork; salt ribs and 
shoulders are no longer in demand. 
Armour and Company meets this 
modern condition by furnishing fresh 
and cured pork in the most accep- 
table form. 

Vast Armour refrigeration facili- 
ties are available for distributing 
millions of pounds of fresh pork. 
The tight wooden shipping box of a 
bygone day containing crushed ice 
which made the pork wet, sticky and 
gray-colored, has been replaced by 
the refrigerator car. Improved rail- 
way and highway transportation 


speeds the pork to coolers in Armour’s 


THE NEW AND MODERN 





branch houses or to waiting trucks 
for direct delivery to the retailer, 
Armour’s alertness in sensing, and 
willingness to meet, the changing 
whims or habits of the public are 
strikingly illustrated by the fact that 
today fully one-third of the average 
hog carcass is distributed while fresh 
in the form of Armour’s Pork Shoul- 
ders, Butts, Loins and Sausage.... A 
rare contrast with the makeshift 
methods that prevailed among pack- 
ing houses in the days when folks 
were satisfied with the old-fashioned 
square dances and non-appetizing 


salt pork! 


ARMOUR ano COMPANY usa 





BETTER VALUES 
BETTER MARKETS 
BETTER EARNINGS 


TO CUSTOMERS 
FOR PRODUCERS 


THROUGH EFFICIENCY 
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| SUPERVISES WEIGHTS 
AND MEASURES 


Better Highways 
In China Is Aim | 


Of Road Exhibit 





Delegates From 50 Nations) 
And 100,000 Visitors Ex: | 
pected at Convention in| 


Shanghai, Sept. 12 | 


China is expecting 50 delegates from | 
foreign countries and 150 from various 
parts of the republic to be among the | 
100,000 visitors at the National Good | 
Roads Exhibition and Conference to be 
held in Shanghai Sept. 12 to Oct. 2, it) 
was stated orally Aug. 25 by Commis- 
sioner Ethelbert Stewart of the Bureau | 
of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. 

Good roads for China, Mr. Stewart 
pointed out, would be of far-reaching | 
significance politically, as well as eco- 
nomically, for China and nations having 
trade relations with her. The Commis- 
sioner supplied the following additional 
information as set forth in the Chinese 


Economic Bulletin, published by the Chi- 
nese ministry of industries: 


Organized In China 


The good roads display is being or- 
ganized by the National Good Roads As-| 
sociation of China, with the active sym- 
pathy and support of the Central and 
Provincial governments and many mu- 
nicipal authorities. Foreign diplomatic 
and consular officials are also taking great 
interest in the project, and Chinese and 
foreign business men of all classes and 
others directly or indirectly interested in 
the planning and execution | of public 
works are also giving the exhibition sup- 
port in various ways. 

About 10 acres of ground have been set 
aside in the French concession for the 
site of the exhibition, which will include 
a number of buildings in Chinese style 
specially designed to accommodate the 
exhibits which are being prepared by 
Chinese and foreign manufacturers and 
merchants handling machinery and ma- 





ALEXANDER F. BERG 


FT Ren TON, N. J., Aug. 27.—A five-year 
term as State Supervisor of Weights 
and Measures has been begun by Alex- 
ander F. Berg, of Orange, under recent 
appointment by Governor Morgan F. 
Larson. He succeeded J. Harry Foley, 
who died in office. 

Mr. Berg was born in Orange 46 years 
ago, and was engaged in business there 
since 1908. Although active in public 
affairs, Mr. Berg has never before held 
office under the State government. 


Federal Libraries 
In Prisons Aid in 
Educating Inmates 





terials connected with modern road- 
making operations. 
A hall with seating capacity for 1,000| hah cea 
people will be erected, in which Ectures | Linc reased Amount of Good 


will be given and motion pictures shown 
dealing with such topics as town planning, 
municipal administration, and public 
works development, in addition to road- 
making proper. 


The exhibition was arranged to mark 
the completion of a decade of existence 
of the Good Roads Association. 


The necessity for building modern style 
highways in China is very widely recog- 
nized, but there are difficulties in the way 
other than those which tax the _in- 
genuity of engineers. As money becomes 
available in various parts of the country, 
the provincial and municipal authorities 
are pushing on with the building of mod- 
ern highways, realizing that the introduc- | 
tion of motor-transport will provide a 
much quicker and easier solution of many 
economic problems than the slow and 
costly process of building railways. 


Railways Needed 


This is not to say that more railways 
are not needed in China—more and im- 
proved lines are urgently needed—but the 
development of good roads is obviously a 
much more simple matter both in re- 
gard to planning and execution, and it is 
easier to create and maintain local public 
interest in such schemes, especially with | 
an organization like the Good Roads As- 
sociation to concentrate popular attention 
on projects of this character. 


That China is not neglecting entirely the 
railroad problem and is developing indus- 
trially is shown by the completion of the 
first locomotive ever turned out by the 
Tangshan Railway workshop, of the Pei- 
ping-Liaoning Line. Important officials 
of the railway the arrival of the engine 
when it was recently driven to Tientsin 
Station on its first test. 


Slightly larger than the ordinary loco- 
motives used on the line, the new engine 
compares favorable with those of for- 
eign manufacture. The locomotive parts 
are stated to be as good as those produced 
in Great Britain or Germany. Accord- 
ing to the plans of the ratlway —- 

e€ 


| Literature Said to Be De- 
manded_ by* Convicts in 
Penal Institutions 





= [Continued from Page 1.] 


the inmates, there being a population at 
that prison of about 1,000 men, so that 
an equivalent of one book per man per 
week was taken out during that period. 
Comparing this with outside figures, it is 
shown that Federal prisoners read as many 
books in a month as the average of persons 
dealing with public city libraries read in 
a year. 

| The increase in circulation in the prisons 
is accounted for by the better service 
{which they have been getting during the 
|}past two years, in comparison to the 
service previous to the taking over of the 
prison libraries by the recreation division. 
Up until two years ago, the inmates had 
charge of the libraries and the material 
was obtained from donations to the prisons 
from the outside and from literature left 
, over from the war camps and recreation 
places of the soldiers. 

It also has been noticed that the officers 
and guards of prisons draw on the prison 
librares quite heavily since the better 
|; Service has been given, as those officers 
}and guards have the privileges of the li- 
‘braries equally with the prisoners. 
| Besides the books of various types which 
the libraries keep, there also are numerous 
magazines kept for the use of the pfrison- 
ers. The libraries subscribe to a great 
number of these magazines and many also 
are obtained from the various post offices 
of the country which send to the prisons 
all the magazines which collect in their 
“nondeliverable” cages. 

Beside the books on hand at the several 
prison libraries, the “central loan” library 
|in the Prison Bureau of the Department 
of Justice in the District of Columbia, 
which is open to inmates and officers and 
guards of all the Federal prisons, supplies 
on request any piece of-literature for which 
| the mén may write. They can write to 
(this eentral ‘loan office for any books and 
professional journais. 

The matter of censor is a difficult prob- 
\lem. Some of the material in books and 


istration, four more locomotives are to 
manufactured at one by the workshop. 


Another industrial event of significance 
is the investigation of 2,000 factories in 
greater Shanghai which is nearing com- 
pletion. The a. is being conducted 
by the directorate of statistics of the na-| . 
tional government, in conjunction with | Prisoners at all. 
deputies from the ministry of industries; 


: : type of fiction” which is prohibited. It is 
of social affairs, the China Economic So-|/"* : : : oer : 
ciety, and the research group of the Chiao- epee Seu se <e8 ee biped 
tung University. Factories under inspeC- | prisoners are deprived of a ‘ttle “<r 
tion include silk piece-goods, silk-weaving, | Cause of eocnaeme ; e be- 
machine works, silk filatures, textile mills, | ‘Adventure a a has tl ‘ t 
foundries, cloth mills, printing’ shops, | has the greatest des 
cigarette plants, rubber works and hosiery | 
mills. material is called for. Such literature as 
that dealing with letter-writing and the 
proper use of English, 
books dealing with success in life, are 
widely read in these prisons. This latter 
shows that the men in the ‘prisons are 
decidedly interested with attempting to 
better themselves. 


Asks Ban On Soviet Goods 
Of commercial importance is ihe an-! 
nouncement that Harbin merchants are 
urging the prohibition of the dumping of 
Russian goods. The chamber of com- 
merce, in a petition to the northeastern | 
political affairs committee, advocated that | 
prior to the conclusion of a new Sino- 
Soviet commercial treaty, importation of 
Russian goods into Manchuria should be 
strictly prohibited. The dumping of | 
large quantities of Russian goods into 
north Manchuria has scriously affected | 
the trade of Chinese merchants. It is| may be obtained by writing to the de- 
asserted that during recent months, about | partment in the State given below. 
70 train-loads of Soviet products have | Kans.—Message of Gov. Harry H. Woodring 





STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


Information regarding these publications 


been transported every week through| {$5;"°6r)-.0f 1931; State House, Jan. 14, | 
Suifenho and Manchuli, on the Man-! mMe@—archives of Md.. xlvii. 


Journal and Cor- 
respondence of State Council. Pub. 
thority of State under Direction 
Hist. Soc. J. Hall Pleasants, Ed. 
olis. 1930. 

Pa,—Rept. of Supt. of Public Instruction for 


churia-Siberian border, 


into Kirin and 
Heilungkiang. 


by 
of Md 
Annap- 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 


ag ended May 31, 1930. Submit- | 
r poe Sey sae . H. Keith, 
AND PUBLICATIONS _ iiserisoureisat! 7°" cut Supt 


Conn.—34th Rept. of Bur. of Labor Statistics, 
period ended Dec. 1, 1930.—Doc. No. 33 
Submitted to Gov. by Harry E. Mackenzie. 
Hartford, 1931. 

N. Y.—Judicial Statistics of Work of Supreme 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
of postage, from the Inquiry Division oj 
The United States Daily. The Library 


M Court in Ist Judicial Dept.. for yr. 1930. 
of Congress card numbers are given. Geo. T. Campbell, Clerk. Albany, 1931. 
In ordering, full title, and not the card eae Rs Treasr., for f. yr ended Je. 30, 
num in 1930. Submitted to Gov. by . V. Knott, 
ubers, shoulg be given. Treasr. Tallahassee, 1930 
Army Regulations—No. 30-3010. Quartermas- Analysis of State Treasr.’s Rept. of Je. 
Corps, Price list of China and Glassware 30, 1930. Tallahassee, 1930. } 
War Dept. Price, 5 cents | Md.—21st Ann. Rept. of Bank Comr., for pe- 
Mats: Lantern Slide—Federal Specifications for riod ended Feb. 1, 1931. Submitted to Gov 
* *“ *, Federal Standard Stock catalogue,| by Geo. W. Page, Bank Comr. Annapolis, | 
Sect. 4, part 5. G-M-111. Price. 5 cents. | 1931. 
Mushrooms, Canned—Federal Specifications | Va.—Election Laws in effect Je. 17, 1930. Is- 


for * * *, Federal Standard Stock catalogue, sued by Peter Saunders, Secy. of Common- 


Sect. 4, part 5. JJJ-M-851. Price, 5 cents wealth. Comp. by Div. of Statutory Re- 
Soups, Canned—Federal Specifications for search and Drafting. Richmond, 1931. 
* * *, Federal Standard Stock Catalogue,| N. Y.—2d Progress Rept. on Kill Van Kull 
Sec. 4, part 5, JJJ-S-581. Price, 5 cents. Bridge between N. J. and Port Richmond, 
Crabmeat, Fresh—Federal Specifications ‘or Staten Island, N. Y.. Mar.. 1931. Port of | 
* 


Federal Standard Stock Catalogue, 

Sect. 4. part 5, PP-C-656. Price, 5 cents. 

Fish, flaked, canned—Federal Specifications 
for * * *, Federal Standard Stock Catalogue, 


N. Y. Authority. Albany, 1921. 


at N. Y. between Ft. Wash. and Ft. Lee, Mar., 
1931. Port of New York Authority. 


Sect. 4, part 5, PP-F-371. Price. 5 cents. 1931. 

Flour, Buckwheat—Federa! Specifications for | Ohio—Ann. Rept. of Ohio Bd. of Clemency to 
*» * * Federal Standard Stock Catalogue, Dir. of Public Welfare, for yr. ended Dec. | 
Sect. 4, part 5, N-F-451. Price, 5 cents. 31, 1929. Geo. D. Edge, Chrm. Columbus, 

North Carolina, Agr.—l5th Census of the U 1930. 

S., 1930, by minor civil divisions. Bur. of | Kans.—Rept. of State Crippled Children's 
the Census, Dept. of Commerce. Price, 10 Temporary Comm. Jan., 1931 Submitted 
cents (31-26211) to Gov. and Sen. and H. of Reps. C. Q.| 

Minnesota, Agr.—i15th Census of the U. §&., Chandler, Chairman Topeka, 1931. 

1930, by minor civil divisions, Bur. of the | N. ¥Y.—Ann. Rept. of Dept. of Agric. and Mar- 
Census, Dept. of Commerce. Price, 10 cents kets for Calendar yr. 1930. Submitted to 
(31-26211) Gov. and Legisl, by Berne A. Pyrke, Comr. 

Panama Canal Zone—Population, 15th Census Albany, 1931. | 
of the U. S., 1930, final bulletin. Bur. of Nebr.—1930 Preliminary Statement of Ins. in 
the Census, Dept. of Commerce. Price, 5 Nebr. Dept. of Trade and Commerce, Bur. 
cents. of Ins. Omaha, 1930. 


(31-26509) | 
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, dreds of animals, mostly belonging to the 


|magazines is censored and some material | 
jis not allowed to reach the hands of the! 
However, it is only sich} 
jliterature as the.worst of. the crime stor-| 


the greater Shanghai municipal bureau | 1e racketeer stories and the “dime novel | 


mand, it has been found in these libraries, | 
but a surprising quantity of nonfiction | 


psychology and | 


Au- | 


4th Progress Rept. on Hudson R. Bridge | 


Albany, 


First Skeleton 
Of Ancient Horse. ; 
Found in Idaho 


‘National Museum Expedi-| 
tion Unearths Complete | 
Prehistoric Animal Esti- | 
mated Million Years Old | 


The world’s first complete collection of | 
skeletal remains of the plesippus, a little- | 
known ancient horse living more than a | 
million years ago, has just been unearthed | 
|} in Idaho by Norman H. Boss, Chief Pre- 
|parator of the Division of Paleontology, 

| National Museum, it was stated orally at 
| the Museum Aug. 27. | 
| “Hundreds of parts of this compara- | 
tively unknown horse, which is somewhat | 
smaller than the modern horse, have been 
| found,” it was stated. “Two complete 
| Skeletons, and parts of hundreds of others, | 
| filling 37 large boxes, are now being 
| shipped to the Museum. They will give 
| the Museum the finest collection of this 
{sort in the world today.” 

| The following information was made 
available: 

| Expedition in Idaho 

| Mr. Boss has spent the Summer at the 
head of a museum expedition to Hager- | 
|man, Idaho, where last year Dr. J. W. | 
| Gidley, Museum paleontologist, discovered | 
a peculiar “horse quarry.” At this site| 
Mr. Boss’ expedition has been working. 

The quarry, composed of rocks of the 
Pliocene period, evidently the remnant of 
a stream channel deposit made up of 


Porto Rican School 
cross-bedded layers of coarse and fine Turning Point in 
sand. These beds reached a thickness of 


several hundred feet, and at one time ex- ‘ 
tended miles in every direction. The bone 
deposit was evidently at the time of its 
formation a boggy, springy terrain, per- 
haps a drinking place for wild horses. 

It contains the bones of literally hun- 





The School of Tropical Medicine in 
insular system of public education. 
medical treatment of diseases most 


Steady Decline Since 1925 


extinct plesippus. For the most part the} 
bones are disarticulated, intermingled, and | nancial condition of the Porto Rican edu- 
scattered in a way to suggest that they} cational system has now been reached, 
represent the slow accumulation of many| Pedro A. Cebollero, Assistant Commis- 
years rather than the sudden overwhelm-| sfoner, asserts in a survey of education in 
ing of one large herd in a grand catas-|the island just published by the United 
trophe. | States Office of Education. 


Bones collected represent all stages of : 
gui of beth Gues, tons eabive te old |. Since 1925, when a total of $6,815,959 


age. Thus they afford an unusual oppor- 
tunity for a systematic study of the spe- 
cies, especially in reference to the limits | 
of individual and sex variations. 


Unearths New Material 

Previous to this latest discovery, Dr. 
Gidley had unearthed abundant horse 
material and many other rare fossils, In- | 
cluded among these were skeletons of a’ 
large beaver, an otter, a mastodon, a large 
peccary, a rodent of the muskrat group, aj 
frog, a swamp turtle, and a small fish. 
From exposures of the same formation in | 
the general vicinity were also collected 
remains of these and additional extinct 
species of mammals, the latter including 
several species of rodents, a large cat, two 
species of camel, and a small ground sloth. 


The turning point in the depressed fi- 


a@ steady deciine to $5,386,923 in 1930, the 
survey discloses. Marked progress, how- 
ever, occurred from 1899, when American 
educational influence first entered the is- 
land, to 1920. 


Commissioner Cebollero recommends 
that more instruction be given in those 
subjects which are related to the practical 
life of the people. The following informa- 
tion is set forth in the survey: 


School attendance increased in Porto 
Rico from 21,873 in 1899 to 147,472 in 
19020, and stood at 193,396 in 1930. Popu- 
lation during the 30 years increased from 
953,243 to 1,543,913, There were 525 teach- 
ers in 1899, a total of 3,286 in 1920, and 
4,451 in 1930. Classrooms expanded during 
the 30 years from 525 to 4,690. Expendi- 
tures stood at $288,098 in 1899; arose to 





Enjoining of Texas Fees 


over $6,000,000 in 1920, and _ steadily 
® dropped to approximately $5,300,000 in 
Imperils Road Program 930” on , 


There are two reasons which explain 
the slackening of educational progress be- 
tween 1920 and 1930. In the first place, ad- 
ministrators began to feel that the earlier 
policy of reaching as many children as 
possible involved the risk of spreading 
education so thin as to render its effects 
worthlesss. 

In the second place, the diminishing 
buying power of the dollar after the 
World War made it impossible to keep 
| educational developments. in proportion to 


AusTIN, Tex., Aug. 27. 


In injunction issued at San Antonio by | 
a State district court, impounding State 
highway automobile registration fees will 
seriously cripple the Highway Commission 
in planning and starting future construc- 
tion, according to an oral statement by 
Commissioner Cone Johnson. 
; The injunction, he explained, will be in| 
‘effect until a suit attacking the constitu- 
| tlonality of the license law is decided. 


Hotel Business in This Country 
| Close to Billion Dollar Industry 


Bureau of Census Summarizes the Year-round Operation 
Of Larger Hostelries by Siates 


Year-round operation of hoteis of 25 or, eight moitths per year. Hotels operating 
more guest rooms in the United States in| the entire year reported an average for the 
1929 approached a $1,000,000,000 industry,| year of 291,259 employes and a total of 
the Bureau of the Census announced Aug. | $257,034,000 paid’ out in. salaries. A table 

|27 in.a summary of, the 1930 Census of | showing general statistics of hotels operat- 
Hotels. Of the 15,577 hotels. reporting, |-ing the entire year, by divisions and States, 
| 13,228 normally operated the entire year,| in 1929, made public by the Bureau, is 
}and the remainder operated from two to’ presented herewith: 
- + 


Genera Statistics oF Horers OPERATING THE ENTIRE YEAR, 
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was expended on schools, there has been | 
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San Juan, Porto Rico, is part of the 
Stress is laid upon instruction for 
frequently found in Porto Rico, in- 


cluding the hookworm disease. 





System Reaches 
Financial Condition 


Leaves Total Expended for 


Education in Year $5,386,923 


the numerical increases in the appropria- 
tions for school purposes. Thus while 
the total disbursements for education— 
both from insular and from local sources 
;—rose from $3,036,765 in 1920 to $5,386,- 


923 in 1930, an increase of 77 per cent, 


the number of pupils in attendance in- 
creased only 31 per cent. 


The insular government supplies about 
70 per cent of the cost of education, while 
the municipalities provide the remainder. 
This distribution of support is almost ex- 
actly the reverse of conditions as generally 
found in continental United States. Local 
disbursements in the island are made only 
for the construction and upkeep of build- 
ings and for minor items of equipment 
and supplies. The bulk of the costs, 
namely, teachers” salaries, is paid almost 
entirely out of insular funds. 


In 1924-25, $4,652,780 came from 
sular sources and $2,163,179 from local 
sources. Since then, as has been ex- 
plained, the educational budget has di- 
minished yearly. 

Such a reduction of the financial pro- 
gram had a paralyzing effect on the policy 
of educational extension which has been 
the characteristic work of the Porto Rican 
school system. The reduction in the edu- 
cational budgets was not, however, the 
result of lack of enthusiasm of the peo- 
ple of the island for the work of the 
| schools, but rather the aftermath of a 
| cycle of prosperity th centered around 
| the years from 1920 to 1925. The violent 


in- 


{cyclone which devastated the island in 


|1928 and which cramped the financial! 


ability of the wealth-producing popula- 
tion has made a return to the relatively 
| liberal educational budgets of 1923 to 
| 1925 very improbable for several years 
| to come. 


the beginning of a .period of retrench- 
ment, imposed by financial considerations. 
Even if Porto Rico had not encountered 
the fiscal difficulties that the general eco- 


nomic depression and the cyclonic disturb- | 


!ances. brought about, it is very doubt- 
ful if the island would ever have been 
{able to extend educational facilities, even 
if rudimentary, to all the children of 
school age. Such a goal is probably im- 
possible of achievement under the present 
| economic and social order. 

| Recommendations of the Survey Com- 
;mission in 1925 affecting educational 
progress include those calling for more 
| attention to teaching practical farming, 


training in industry, home making, health, | 


| and in economic, social, and political con- 
| ditions. Others included making compul- 
i ed school attendance begin at 6 years 


of age, finding a means to keep pupils 


By Divisions anp States, 1929 






















































































































AVERAGE NUMBER OF BMPLOY- PROPRIETORS AND FIRM 
OWNERSHIP EES FOR THE YEAR MEMBERS 
: Seating —_—__—_ 
Number : 
Owned capacity Total Total 
DIVISION AND STATS eee pumas nae of dining Teceipts salaries 
artis a ae eS Total Male Female Total Male [Female 
rations | partner- 
| ships 
| —wweh —— Oe ee 
| : 
UNITED STATES........- 13,328 |} 3,047] ° 10,281 |} 1,134, 957 610,762 | $962,801,000 |} 291, 259 158,997 | 132, 262 |! $257, 034, 000 4, 808 
| -_—_— |_$_———__——|/ —__——. — | — — —____] cael iceenaiiee 
| GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 
New England. 670 | 194 54, 240, 000 7,827 |} 15, 178, 000 190 
Middle Atlantic..... 1, 865 || 607 296, 944, 000 34, 135 | 79, 126, 000 458 
East North Central 2, 627 | fibs 32,157 || 60, 829, 000 720 
West North Central 1,309 | 314 | 14,461 || 20, 249; 000 776 
South Atlantic... 1, 170 }} 369 ' 10, 985 20, 577, 000 | 396 
East South Central... 444 |) 123 5,014 7, 307, 000 164 
West South Central. 1, 289 194 1 9,073 13, 600, 000 617 
Mountain......... 7 1,005 136 : 4, 642 7,715, 000 531 
PIDs oa ace sesenacnscescs 2, 449 358 31, 802 Z 13, 968 |} 32, 463, 000 056 
= | || a || ee | ee 7 |e 
New ENGLAND: | 
TT ice ants shadaasnees 84 | 20 #4 5, 256 4, 750, 000 1, 592 726 866 | 1, 153, 600 33 
New Hampshire 72 10 62 | 4, 068 2. 701, 000 | 932 | 454 478 | 620, 000 9 \ 29 
{ Vermont........ 45 15 30 3, 397 2, 506, 000 $83 367 516 598, 600 3 10 
Massachusetts. . 278 | 104 174 | 21, 973 81, 663, 000 9, 904 5,455 4, 449 | 9, 353, 000 7 71 
Rhode Island... 50 | 4 46 c 1,815 3, 103, 000 973 597 376 892, 000 | § } 13 
Connecticut.......... 14] | 41 100 10, 391 7,491 9, 517, 000 2, 688 1,546 1, 142 | 2, 562, 000 | 3 a 
MIpp._e ATLANTIC | 
ONE EE ccocensakachexs 972 484 488 164, 548 90, 130 206, 521, 000 54, 476 32, 958 55, 402, 000 | 718 560 168 
New Jersey 331 &8 243 28, 308 40, 551 40, 228, 000 11,088 6, 271 9, 688, 000 369 234 135 
Pennsylvania 562 125 437 47, 901 44,910 50, 195, 000 16, 608 5, 768 14, 036, 000 635 470 165 
| East North CENTRAL: 
Ohio... 546 132 414 | 49, 488 23, 281 44, 030, 000 14, 062 6,77 7, 287 12, 615, 000 586 429 157 
Indiana 320 7 243 | 23, 979 11, 950 17, 764, 000 6, 212 3, 228 2,984 |} 4,752, 000 342 242 100 
Ulinois. 986 293 693 | 100, 410 36, 842 93, 126, 000 27, 516 14, 785 12, 731 i 28, 540, 000 962 731 231 
Michigan . 507 % 411 46, 997 22, 219 39, L44, 000 11, 333 4, 417 5, 916 | 10, 632, 000 581 449 132 
Wisconsin. 268 ae 203 18, 803 17, 854 17, 307, 000 5, 353 2,114 3, 239 | 4, 280, 000 | 321 221 100 
West Noats Centsar: ~ ‘ , ’ 
Minnesota... sane 433 81 352 30, 173 15, 481 18, 804, 000 6, 030 2, 688 3,342 | 4, 615, 000 $27 355 172 
lowa..... 276 41 235 19, 040 9, 239 12, 469, 000 3, 993 1, 865 2, 128 | 2, 915, 000 304 254 140 
Mi: he 491 125 366 39, 156 18111 28, 720, 000 9,913 5, 009 4, 904 7, 406, 000 621 « 3% 167 
North Dakota 88 9 79 5, 542 3,060 3, 022, 000 5 993 , 406 \ 7 752, 000 1233 81 a2 
South Dakota 95 13 &2 5,071 2, 226 2, 627, 000 * 819 341 b 478 616, 000 14 91 50 
Nebraska 207 20 187 13, 032 &, 586 8, 451, 000 2, 829 1,375 1, 454 2, 126, 000 AS 187 7 
Pn. cccpetennneasese 219 3 194 11, 697 6, 240 7, 375, 000 2,970 1, 402 1, 568 1, 819, 000 38 191 127 
‘ | 
SOUTH ATLANTIC: 2 ' i ’ 
Delaware 13 4 ” 729 1, 139 1, 144, 000 351 * 205 Fr 146 277, 000 ee 10 7 
Maryland...... 86 22 G4 6, 869 6, 150 7, 973, 000 3,019 1, 787 1, 232 2, 654, 000 bt) 66 4 
District of Columbi 77 44 33 13, 465 8, 702 17, 620, 000 5, 176 3, 256 1, 920 4, 852, 000 | 44 ri 8 
Virginia........ 135 55 80 11, 167 9, 807 11, 470, 000 4,010 2, 690 1, 420 2, 753, 000 120 91 29 
West Virginia. 138 3s 103 9, 610 6, 408 7, 206, 000 | 2, 736 1, 566 1,170 2, 002, 000 160 117 43 
North Carolina. 187 51 106 11, 616 8, 486 9, 505, 000 | 3, 334 1, 982 1,352 2, 250, 000 175 119 56 
South Carolina. 68 16 52 4,621 3, 347 3, 223, 000 1,372 762 610 |} 705, 000 75 50 25 
Georgia. ... 163 38 125 12, 804 7, 992 10, 090, 000 |; 3, 895 2, 282 1, 413 | 2, 336, 000 | 193 | 127 | 66 
Florida... 333 104 229 23, 193 11, 158 12, 267, 000 3, 666 2, 144 1, 522 \| 2, 658, 000 | 341 203 138 
| 
East Souta CENTRAL: ‘ | 4 ’ 
Kentucky... 1s 40 75 9, 438 6, 445 8, 690, 000 3, 234 1,830 1, 404 2, 345, 000 | 116 | al 35 
‘Tennessee... 142 33 109 11,715 8, 671 10, 812, 000 4,185) 2, 200 1, 865 2, 591, 000 | 159 110 49 
Alabama... W 2 79 7, 337 4, 050 5, 128, 000 2,113 1, 225 888 1, 267, 000 | 132 | 89 43 
| Mississippi. . | 88 2 59 4, 349 6, 088 4, 918, 000 | 1, 986 1,129 1 857 1, 104, 000 105 68 7 
j 
West Soutn CENTRAL: ' | 
a co aa 138 2 117 9, 036 6, 687, 000 | 2, 337 1, 285 1,052 1, 486, 000 | 167 106 61 
Louisiana .. 132 26 106 9. 580 8, 131, 000 1 3, 109 1, 707 1, 402 2, 109, 000 | 183 7 56 
Oklahoma 346 34 312 19, 364 , 978 10, 075, 000 | 3, 359 1,79 1, 430 2, 411, 000 457 268 189 
MT cul vichhncnssabacat 673 | 113 560 47, 373 9, 483 33, 177, 000 |} 11, 063 6, 074 4, 989 | 7, 594, 000 | 806 495 311 
Mountan: | j | y | b 
ee cee 180 21 159 10, 005 2, 755 4, 1, 233 | 524 709 | 1, 056, 000 253 139 1l4 
Idaho... 90 12 78 4, 859 2, 210 2, 703 355 348 580, 000 118 ) 73 45 
y 57 | 5 52 3, 050 1, 850 1, 493 235 23 424, 000 80 48 a7 
354 37 317 20, 651 7,867 10, 3, 389 1, 827 1, 56 2, 555, 000 437 237 200 
4 13 48 3,045 1, 996 a 928 479 449 625, 000 | 82 49 33 
93 17 76 | 5, 637 1, 833 i, 1, 032 | $22 510 1, 063, 000 101 71 30 
113 22 91 7, 364 2, 384 3 1, 273 638 635 1, 040, 000 139 91 48 
| ‘ 57 9 ,_«& | 3, 210 921 1, 384 193 W 372, 000 \ 75 51 24 
694 75 619 46, 715 10, 693 19, 323 5, 467 2, 084 2, 783 4, 876, 000 i 774 S17 259 
300 32 2AK | 21,013 &, 498 a 2,979 1, $99 1,470 2,690,000 |) = 358 219 148 
1,455} _ 251] 1,20 || 120,273 51, 686 89, 23,356 |] > 33,841 $715 |} 24, 807, 000 | 1,771 1, 222 549 














The middle of the decade marks thus| 





‘Honey Is Sorted 
By Changing Comb 


Method Evolved Because 
Variation in Colors of 
Liquid 


of 


The difference in the character of 
honey stored by the bees from one flower 
sources and than from another makes it 
| quite possible for the beekeeper to sep- 


arate one kind of honey from another, 
says the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

If the bees would fill one comb full of 
honey before starcing on another, the 
combs containing different kinds of honey 
could be sorted and each kind extracted 
Separately, but it is often the case that 
many combs are only partially filled 
when the honey flow from one floral 
source comes to an end. It is important, 
therefore, that before the bees begin to 
store honey from a new source of nectar 
the beekeeper remove all combs contain- 
ing one kind of honey and extract it, 
returning the empty combs to be filled 
with honey from the new flowers that 
have begun to bloom. 


If, however, the blooming periods of 
several kinds of honey plants overlap 
somewhat, the beekeeper can frequently 
improve the quality o# his honey by ex- 


|'amining the combs, as he removes them | 


from the hive, to determine the kind of 
|honey the bees have stored, in them. 
| Honeys vary so greatly in color and 
| flavor that it is often desirable to sepa- 
;rate the combs containing honeys from 
different flowers, extracting the Wifferent 
{lots separately. This practice often en- 
;ables the beekeepers to furnish different 
kinds of honey to satisfy different tastes. 


—Issued by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 





in school, elevating teacher certification 
standards, and coordinating the adminis- 
tration of education. 

The educational system of Porto Rico 
is now entering an epoch of its devolop- 
ment during which it should be possible 
to reap an abundant harvest of experi- 
ence and to make its interpretation a 
source of guide and direction. The year 
1930 thus marks a turning point in the 
educational history of the island. 


Plans are already made for a redirec- 
tion of efforts along lines of practical use- 
fulness; for a program of rural uplift; 
for a policy of consolidation and intensive 
work in place of the early craze for ex- 
tension even at the risk of dilution; for 
a broadening of the sphere of action of the 
school so as to make it a factor in shap- 
ing the life of the community; and for an 
organized scheme to improve the profes- 
sional preparation of the personnel, the 
better to cope with the technical nature 
of the educational program. These are 
still expectations rather than accomplished 
facts, even if some of them are already 
under way. The critical appreciation of 
the achievements to be made along these 


lines is, therefore, the task of a future 
historian. 


NEW BOOKS 


Received by 





Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 

of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 

eign Ianguages, official decuments 

and children’s books are excluded. 

Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 


| Assn. for research in nervous and mental dis- 
eases. Schizophrenia (dementia praecox) in- 
vestigation of most recent advances; pro- 
ceedings of Assn., N. Y., Dec. 27 and 28, 
1929; editorial board: Geo. H. Kirby, M. D., 
Thos, K. Davis, M. D., Henry A. Riley, M. D 
(Ser.,of research pubs., vol. x, 1929.) 246 p., 
illus* Baltimore, Williams & Wilkins co 
1931. 31-14952 
Beacher, Lawrence L. Ocular refraction and 
diagnosis; comprehensive reference and text- 


| ‘book for practitioners and students 286 
* p. illus. Brooklyn, N. Y., L. I. Beacher, 
1931. 31-14842 
Birch, John G. Limehouse through five cen- 
turies. 2d ed. 160 p., illus. Lond., Sheldon 
press, 1931. 31-14957 
Buranelli, Prosper, ed. Cross word puzzle 
book. 20th ser. 127 p. N. Y., Simon & 
Schuster, 1931. 31-14939 
Carter, Sarah M. Life of Christ 105 p 
Devils Lake, N. D., Prtd. and bound at N. D 
schooi for deaf, 1931 31-14960 
Ellicott, John M. Ellicott valuation contract 
bridge, 2d ed. 48 p. San Francisco, Calif., 
Denny co., 1930. 31-14937 


Far Eastern observations, by Amer. journalists 
who visited Japan, Korea, Manchuria and 
China in summer 1929, under auspices of 
Carnegie endowment for internatl. peace. 
123 p. N. Y., Japanese times, 1931. 31-14958 

Fla, state com. on natl. soldiers home. Fia.; 
health, climate, transportation, recreation 
md utilities. 76 p., illus. Tallahassee, Fia., 
T. J. Appleyard, 1930. 31-27430 

Forman, Samuel E. Essentials in civil govt., 
text-book. 252 p., illus. N. Y., Amer. book 
co., 1931. 31-14943 

Gauss, Harry. Clinical dietetics; textbook, by 

| ... and E..V. Gauss. 490 p., ilius. St. 

Louis. C. V. Mosby co., 1931. 31-14844 

Gemmill, Paul F. Economics question book, 
by ... and associates. Dept. of economics, 
Univ. of Pa. 109 p. N. Y., Harper & bros 
1931. 31-14942 

Graves, Chas. L. —And the Greeks, illus. 224 
p. N. Y., R. M. McBride & co., 1931 

31-14956 

and G. J. I 

Edinburgh, E. & S 

1930. 31-14345 

M, Air questions and answers, 
Lond., Gale & Polden, 1931 
31-14950 

and girls 


Guy, John. 
Linklater. 
Livingston, 

Henshaw, P. 
194 p., illus. 


Hygiene for nurses 
211 p., illus. 


Herbst, Winfrid. Talks’ to boys 
206 p. N. Y., Benziger bros.. 1931 
Holford, Frances E. Placental transmission 
of foreign proteins in rabbits. (Thesis (Ph 
D.)—Univ. of Wis., 1929.) p. 177-216. Balti- 
more, 1930. 31-14857 
Hsiung, Ta-Shih. Monograph on Protozoa of 
large intestine of horse. (Thesis (Ph. D.)— 
Ia. state coll, of agric. and mechanical arts, 
1930. Doctoral thesis no. 126.) p. 359-423 
Ames, Ia., 1930 31-14858 
Johns, Iral B.  Electron-sharing ability of 
organic radicals; organic mercurials. (Thesis 
(Ph. D.)--Ia. state coll. of agric. and me- 
chanic arts, 1930. Doctoral thesis no. 145.) 
10 p., illus. Ithaca, N. Y., 1930 31-14859 
Knox, Raymond. C. In lumine tuo. 201 p. 
N. Y.. Columbia univ. press, 1931. 31-14961 
Lent, Henry. Diggers and builders. 68 
illus. N. ¥., Macmillan co,, 1931. 31-14948 
Leyburn, James G. Handbook of ethnography. 
323 p. New Haven, Yale univ. press, 1931 
31-14940 
Rockne of Notre Dame. 
P. Putnam's sons, 1931. 
31-14941 
47 p 
31-14953 


Lovelace, 
235 p. 


Delos W. 
N. . O. 


Mallett, Reddie. Food the physician 
Lond., Watts & co,, 1931 

Miller, Jay W. Cases in salesmanship. 185 p 

Cincinnati, O., Southwestern pub. co., 1930 

31-14944 

Millikan, Robt. A. Radio's past and future 

15 p. Chicago, Univ. of Chicago press, 1931. 


31-14949 

Milne, Jos. G. Greek coinage. 131 p. Oxford 
Clarendon press, 1931. 31-14946 
Minney, Rubeigh J. Clive. 288 p. Lond., 
Jarrolds, 1931. 31-14832 
Mirsky, Dmitry S., prince. Russia, social his- 
tory. (Cresset historical series.) 312 p 
lus. Lond., Cressef press, 1931. 31-14833 
Moulton, Forest R. “Astronomy. 549 p., illus 
N. Y., Macmillan co., 1931. 31-14850 


Murray, Clay R. Treatment of injury by gen- 
eral practitioner. (Harper's medical mono- 
graphs.) 2 v., illus. N. Y., Harper & bros 
1931. 31-14951 

Perry, Hobart S. Ship management and op- 
eration. 310 p., illus N, Y., Simmons- 

| Boardman pub. co., 1931. 31-14945 

| Simpson, Wm. D. Julian, Apostate. 126 p. 
Aberdeen, Milne & Hutchison, 1930. 31-14835 

| Smith, Lloyd P. Emission of positive ions 
from tungsten and molybdenum. (Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—Cornell univ., 1930.) p. 381-395 
Minneapolis, 1930. 31-14856 

Staig, Robt. A. Fabrician types of insects in 
Hunterian collection at Glasgow univ 
(Glasgow univ. pubs. xix.) 1 v. Cam- 
bridge. Eng., Univ. press, 1931. 31-14855 

wSweet, Alfred H. History of England. 798 p 
illus. Boston, D. C. Heath & co., 1931. 
31-14954 

Walter E. Photographic amuse- 

including tricks and unusual or 


| Woodbury, 
} ments, 


31-14959° 





Petitions Filed 
To Intervene in 
Radio Licensing 


Station WTMJ Contends Re- 
newal of Permits of 
WENR and WLS Conflicts 
With Radio Act 


Petitions to intervene in the appeals 
from actions of the Federal» Radio Com- 
mission involving the issuance of tempo- 
rary operating licenses to Stations WENR 
and WLS, in Chicago, which jointly oc- 
cupy a cleared channel, were filed in the 
Court of Appeals of the District of Co- 
lumbia on Aug. 27 by Elisha Hanson, coun- 
sel for Station WTMJ, at Milwaukee. The 
latter station is an applicant for the 870 
kilocycle channel used jointly by the Chi- 
cago stations and therefore holds it is a 
definite party in interest. 

The appeals of WENR, operated by the 
National Broadcasting Co., and WLS, op- 
erated by the Agricultural Broadcasting 
Co., were taken last month after the Com- 
mission issued the conditional licenses to 
the stations as an outgrowth of the general 
high power hearings, which have not yet 
been decided. Because Station WTMJ 
was an applicant for these facilities, and 
because the whole high power case, in- 
volving two dozen stations seeking the 
eight remaining assignments with 50,000 
watts still is in litigation before the Com- 
mission, that agency said it had decided 
to issue the conditional licenses. 





MaXimum Power Sought 


In his statements of intervention, which 
were identical as to the legal points raised, 
Mr. Hanson explained that WTMJ has an 
application now pending before the Com- 
mission in which it requests authority to 
use the maximum power of 50,000 watts, 
unlimited time, on the 870 kilocycle chan- 
nel. WTMJ now operates on the €20 kilo- 
cycle channel with 1,000 watts night and 
2,500 watts day power. 


The Commission’s decision of July 7 
renewing the license of Station WENR on 
any basis whatsoever, Mr. Hanson con- 
tends, ‘“‘was erroneous and in conflict with 
section 13 of the Radio Act of 1927.” In 
the case of Station WLS he makes the 
same contention, asserting in addition that 
the station “is closely related to the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, and is vir- 
tually controlled by it.” 


‘Section 13’ Cases Involved 


Drawn into the intervention statement 
also is the so-called “Section 13” case, in- 
volving possible cancellation of the more 
than 1,400 radio station licenses held by 
subsidiaries of the Radio Corporation of 
America, of which the National Broad- 
casting Company is one. Last June the 
Federal! Radio Commission held that sec- 
tion 13 of the Radio Act, dealing with 
anti-trust matters, did not require it to 
refuse renewal of those licenses covering 
every phase of radio, because the parent 
RCA company had been found by the 
Federal courts to have violated the pro- 
visions of the Clayton Act in the manu- 
facture and sale of radio vacuum tubes. 
On June 24, however, the Journal Com- 
pany appealed to the Court of Appeals 
from this Commission decision, carrying 
the whole issue into court. Since then the 


National .Broadcasting Company, RCA 
Communications, Inc., Radiomarine Cor- 
poration of America, and RCA-Victor 


Company have filed with the court notice 
of their intentions to intervene in the lit- 
igation. 

In citing reasons for its interest in the 
appeal of WENR, Mr. Hanson states that 
between the time of hearing on its ap- 
plication for the 870-kilocyle channel and 
the time of argument on the application 
the National Broadcasting Company 
leased, with an option to purchase, Sta- 
tion WENR, “and, without notice to the 
Journal Company, obtained from the Com- 
mission approval of the assignment of 
the license of Station WENR by the Great 
Lakes Broadcasting Company to the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company.” 


Petition Concerning WLS 

With respect to WLS, the inervening 
petition states: 

“At the time of hearing, which was 
held in October, 1930, Station WLS was 
licensed to operate with 5,000 watts power 
and held a construction permit for the 
construction of a 50,000 watt transmitter; 
said construction permit, however, was 
forfeited by the station on order of the 
Commission on or about Feb. 6, 1931, by 
reason of the failure of said Station, WLS, 
to comply with tne terms thereof; almost 
simultaneously with said forfeiture, said 
station, WLS, entered into an agreement 
with the National Broadcasting Company 
for the use of the transmitter of WENR 
with 50,000 watts power; said agreement 
was entered into without notice to the 
Journal Company and said increase in 
power to said station, WLS, was approved 
by the Federal Radio Commission without 
notice to the Journal Company; by reason 
of such agreement for the use of the 
transmitter of Station WENR, said Station 
WLS voluntarily reduced its own hours of 
independent operation and virtually sub- 








mitted itself to the control of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company.” 
novel effects obtainable with the camera, 


by Frank R. Fraprie and 


10th ed., rev. 
and enl. 271 p., illus. 


Boston, Amer. pho- 


tographic pub. co., 1931. 31-27018 
Work, Milton C. Gist of contract bridge, 56 
p. Phila, John C. Winston co., 1931. 
31-14938 
Yardley, Herbert O. Amer. black chamber. 
375 p.. illus. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill 
co., 1931 31-14831 
Ulsh, Bruce W., comp. “Story of standard 
making". unwritten romance of poultry 
fancy. 68 p., illus. New Albany, Ind., Prtd. 
by Golden buffs, 1931 31-15285 
Underhill, Framcis L. God in worship. (The 
Lambeth series.) 47 pv. Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Morehouse pub. co., 1931. 31-15202 
Wilson, Corrydon W. Romance of pioneer 
trails. 171 p., illus. Hammond, Ind., W. B 
Conkey co, 1931 


: 31-15439 
Woods, Frank T. Faith and witness of church 


in this generation (Lambeth ser.) 48 p. 
Milwaukee, Wis., Morehouse pub. co., 1931, 


31-15200 
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Better Conditions 
Shown in Farm | 


Produce Market 





Improvement Seen in Some | 
Underlying Factors  Al- 
though Prices of Many 
Staples Declined 


Imoprovement in some of the underly- 
ing conditions on markets for agricul- 
tural products was noted toward the end) 
of August, although prices of many 


staple farm products declined, the De- 
partment of Agriculture stated Aug. 27. 
Dairy products and eggs failed to respond 
to production’ and storage figures favor- 
able to higher prices, the Department 
said. The statement follows in full text: 


Some of the underlying market condi- 
tions showed improvement toward the end 
of August, although the trend of prices 
on many of the staple farm products was 
downward. Wheat sold at new low prices 
the third week of the month, despite 
prospects of larger exports and lighter 
world-wide production. But declines in 
the corn market on the fairly good crop 
indications led the grain and feed markets 
downward. 

Cotton markets still felt the depressing 
effect of the large holdings and the 
liberal crop in sight, and prices declined 
still further. Livestock was lower, al- 
though some lines of beef and pork ad- 
vanced in price. Dairy products and eggs 
failed to rise despite favorable production 
and storage figures. Potato receipts were 
large enough to force prices down a little, 
although crop estimates are very moderate. 


Wheat Fairly Steady 


The general wheat situation has shown 
no marked change since the middle of | 
August. Domestic cash wheat markets | 
have held better than prices on sales for | 
future delivery. Marketings of Winter 
wheat are increasing, as shown by re- 
ceipts at the principal markets. Demand 
for soft Winter wheat was only fairly 
active, while good quality hard Winter 
wheat was scarce and wanted at St. Louis, 
with sales at 49 cents. Spring wheat main- 
tained a firm tone. The rye market held | 
about steady the third week of August, | 
with good demand from mills and eleva- | 
tors. 

The corn market declined sharply to 
new lows for the season. Generally favor- 
able prospects for the new crop seem to| 
have caused farmers to sell more of their | 
holdings. Demand continued dull, owing 
to the limited buying powers of the live- 
stock industry. Yellow corn declined 
faster than white. 


Oats Markets Weaker 


The oats markets weakened with corn 
and were influenced also by the rather | 
slow demand. Barley markets were in- 
dependently firm under the influence of 
reduced crop prospects and "increased in- 
quiry from the drought areas. Feed grains, 
as well as the best malting types, were 
in good demand at most points. 5 

Prices of cottonseed meal continued 
their sharp downward trend which was 
begun early in July. The unucually large 
carry-over of old-crop meal and prospects 
for a large new crop of cottonseed were 
the underlying causes of weakness. Prices | 
of linseed meal appear high in comparison 
with cottonseed, owing to the light supply 
resulting from light production by the 
mills, although crushers and resellers are 
offering sufficiently large quantities to} 
keep prices fairly steady. According to 
recent market prices, linseed meal with 
34 per cent protein costs more than cot- 
tonseed of a grade showing 43 per cent 
protein. 


Corn Feeds Slow | 


Demand for the corn feeds was slow 
at most markets. Yellow hominy sold a 
little higher than the white. Soy bean 
meal averaged lower along with cottonseed 
meal. The market for alfalfa meal was 
higher at St. Louis and Denver but lower 
at some other markets. Better demand 
appeared in the markets on wheat feeds, 
owing to requirements of the northwest- 
ern drought areas. 

Hay markets averaged about steady in; 
late August. The continued light market 
supply was about equa! to present require- | 
ments. New-crop supplies of al] classes 
of hay are available, but the movement 
is slow partly because of lack of funds on 
the part of those in need of supplies. 


Cotton Market Weak 


Nide price fluctuations occurred in the 
cotton market the third week of August 
and prices reached the lowest point for 
several years, but not so low as in 1898 
when sales for future delivery in Decem- 
ber went below 5 cents in the New Or- 
leans cotton exchange. Recent prices of 
middling cotton on representative markets 
were considerably above 6 cents, but com- 
pare with over 10 cents at the correspond- 
ing time a year ago. Demand for spot 
cotton appears to be rather indifferent. 
The movement of the new crop is com- 
paratively light, owing to lateness, with 
the result that receipts as well as sales 
of spot cotton in the principal markets | 
are small compared with those of the 
season before. According to the Bureau 
of the Census, domestic consumption of 
cotton for the season ending July, 1931, 
was 5,300,000 bales, compared with 6,100,- 
000 for the like period last season. Ex- 
ports were light during the last part of 
August. 

Livestock Mostly Lower 


Only a small percentage of the cattle 
receipts at Chicago graded choice or bet- 
ter, forcing buyers to go lower in the 
grade scale to get numbers. But this 
substitution led to difficulties, since many | 
cattle selling relatively close together in 
foot had to sell far apart on the hooks. 
The result was that buyers of live cattle 
began to widen the price spread on kinds | 
selling early in the week up to $9.50 or | 
better, while they competed freely on of- | 
ferings eligible to $10 or better. Most 
Strictly grain-fed steers from Iowa, Ne- 
braska and Missouri feedlots sold at $9 
to $9.50. The decline in hog prices con- 
tinued. The supply at 12 large markets 
was nearly 25,000 head larger than for the 
preceding week. Most good and choice 
170-210 pound hogs sold late at $7 to 
$7.15, with lower grades at $6.90 down. 
The average price of packer and shipper 
droves at Chicago for the week ending 
Aug. 22 was $5.81, as compared with $6.13 
for the preceding week. 

Lamb Market Irregular 


The outstanding feature of the Chicago 
lamb market was the more or less suc- 
cessful attempt of packers to buy lambs 
in a graded basis. Packers tried to insti- | 
tute a system of buying which gave their 
own sorters the power of determining the 
number of lambs eligible to specific 
grades. The market was a more or less up 
and down affair, but at the close prices 
of slaughter lambs were around 50 cents 
under those of a week earlier. The top 
for the week was $8.25. Selected feeder 





lambs weighing 71 pounds were sent to 
the country at $5.50, and some with less 
weight at $5.60 to $5.75 

Steady to firm prices featured trading 


in the Boston wool market in late August. 
Volume of sales in the aggregate was fair, 
although considerably under that of a few 
weeks earlier when the turnover was un- 
usually heavy. 

Recent strength of the butter market 
was not well maintained during the third 





week of August a to light demand 
for fresh receipts an@ ‘accumulation of 
holdings. The price had previously ad- 
vanced enough to show a little profit on 


storage butter, and holders were inclined | 


to draw on storage butter for their cur- 


| rent requirements rather than pay higher 


prices on fresh arrivals. Storage figures 
show heavy withdrawals. Reports from 
creameries show that the make of butter 
is still declining in practically all dairy 
sections. There is improvement of pas- 
ture conditions in some regions but 
drought still prevails in others. Colder 
weather hurt the demand for milk and 
ice cream. 

Tone of the cheese market was no more 
than steady in late August. A few of 
the city markets were firm; others showed 
a slightly downward trend. Buyers were 
less inclined to think of future require- 
ments and confined operations largely to 
immediate wants. Canadian markets were 
a shade higher at Toronto, while London 
quoted a little higher on Canadian and 
New Zealand cheese. Storage movement 
of cheese showed a heavy increase around 
the middle of the month. 


Egg Markets Irregular 


The. price movemeyt in the representa- 
tive egg markets was irregular during the 
third week of August. Best strictly fresh 
grades advanced slightly in New York, but 
the trend was downward at Chicago. The 
weakness results from receipts heavier 
than during corresponding time a year 
ago, while the cold-storage stocks are not 
decreasing very fast. 

Receipts of dressed poultry continue t« 
increase as usual at this time of year, and 
demand is none too active. Tendency of 
prices is now rather distinctly downward 
on the lighter weights of chickens. 


Potatoes Lower 


Potato markets have shown a downward 
tendency in most of the consuming cen- 
ters east and west, owing to a recovery 
in volume of carlot shipments. Standard 
varieties have been selling mostly from 
$1.10 to $1.60 per 100 pounds in the large 
cities, while shippers receive from $1.00 
to $1.10. Crop conditions seem to be im- 

[Continued on 


Page 7, Column 2.) 





CT OSS 


do white men 


remote stronghold of the fast dis- 
appearing African Bushman. The 
trip was made in a Ford car and 
three Ford trucks. 

Traveling over rough, irregular 
trails—leaving those trails to crash 
through tangled, thorny underbrush— 


traversing dry, parched areas that had 


not seen rain 


made a remarkable record forstamina 
and reliable mechanical operation. 


Through days 


HIS is the story of 3500 miles of 
grueling automobile travel 
through the sandy coastal region of 
Southwest Africa, across the Kala- 
hari Desert and through N’Gamiland& 

Five naturalists, representing the 
Philadelphia Academy of Natural 
Sciences, three South Africans and 
three native boys were in the de 
Schauensee * expedition. Seldom do 
white men visit this country. Seldom 





National Sales Agency Is Plan 
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of Vegetable and Fruit Growers 


Terminal Markets and Salaried M anagers Will 


Begin to Operate on Jan. 1 





(Continued: fr 
change, Inc., which was incorporated on 
May 21, 1931. 

The Exchange imniediately established 
temporary headquarters at Chicago and} 
since that time has been engaged in! 
securing membership and developing: its} 
operating program. A. B. Leeper, presi- 
dent of the Exchange, has offices in Room | 
1200, 608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, | 
Ill.. While the organization has not be- 
gun to operate as yet, present indications 
are that sufficient tonnage will be secured+ 
so that the Exchange will be ready to 
Start operations about Jan. 1. 


The general set-up of the Exchange 
provides for representation on the board 
of directors by dividing the country ‘into 
districts and allowing the cooperatives 
which are members within their respective 
districts to select the director to repre- 
sent them on the board of the National. 
The Exchange will be financed by the 
sale of capital stock to the member or- 
ganizations. No one association may own 
more than 5 per cent of the capital stock 
of the Exchange. The amount of stock 
which any association will be required to 
purchase is determined by the average 
volume of shipments for the last three 
years. Roughly speaking, stock subscrip- 
tions are expected to be in proportion to 
the volume of shipmenis. In the case 


of new associations which have not op- 
,erated, the directors of the National have 
the power to recommend the capital stock 
subscription which will be required. Mem- | 
ber associations are required to pay one- 
the purchase price of stock in 


fifth of 


the 


rem 


penetrate to the last 


in years—the Fords 


sought 
of summer heat and 
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cash and the balance in four equal an- 
nual installments. 

The provisions governing the voting 
control. and ownership of capital stock 
are such as_to protect the interests of 
various member associations and through 
them that of growers at all times. Three 
types of organizations may become mem- 
bers of the National Exchange; namely, 
centralized’ associations, federations of 
locals, and local associations contracting 
directly with the National for marketing 
but having representation on the board 
of directors of the National through an 
informal regional. 


Salaried Managers 


It is the objective of. the National to 
establish a cooperative sales agency which 
will be operated on a nation-wide basis. 
On terminal markets where the volume 
of exchange business is sufficiently large, 
the Exchange will have salaried sales 
managers. Reliable brokerage representa- 
tion will be used at other points. The 
plan of marketing fruits and vegetables 
also provides for the furnishing of ship- 
ping point sales service to member units 
whieh do not have their own sales per- 
sonnel. 

All tonnage of the member units will 
be under contract to the Exchange. The 
structure and operation of the Exchange 
is such as to permit cooperative associa- 
tions to affiliate with a minimum of read- 
justments in their sales policies and 
changes in personnel. Wherever possible, 
the Exchange will utiiize the personnel 
and facilities of member units at shipping 





points and in the markets. It is be-| 


lieved that improvement of conditions 


under which fruits and vegetables are dis- | 
tributed in the various markets will benefit | 


the producers of these products. 
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then particularly susceptible to damage 


by cold. The trees of which parts were 
examined showed good growth in 1930, but 
little in 1931 after the Winter damage 
had been done. The age ‘and general con- 


Applications have been approved for 78| dition of the trees also influence Winter 
lans to be’ made to fruit and vegetable’! killing. 


cooperatives from the revolving fund of 
the Federal Farm Board. Commitments, 


39 different fruit and vegetable coopera- 
tives representing practically every sec- 
tion of the United States. All of this 
money has been advanced to the asso- 
ciations except $1,002,928.91. 


This financial assistance is not the 
major part of the work of the Federal 
Farm Board with the fruit and vegetable 
cooperatives. The major portion of the 
work of the Board is the assistance ren- 
dered in the formation of new associa- 
tions where needed and the further -de- 
velopment of associations now in existence, 
so that they may be conducted more ef- 
ficiently by reason of increased member- 
ship, larger volume of business and bet- 
ter operating policies. 


Killing of Peach Trees 
In New Jersey Explained 


Reports of a mysterious disease of peach 
trees which was said to have killed several 
hundred trees in Rhode Island apparently 
are erroneous. Examination of parts of 
the trees sent to the Federal Department 
of Agriculture indicated the trees were 
“Winter killed,” according to an oral 
statement Aug. 27 by Dr. Marton B. Waite, 
in charge of the branch of fruit and nut 
diseases of the Bureau of Plant Industry. 
The following information was given or- 
ally by Dr. Waite: 

The peach borer and a fungus growth, 
present on the trees, usually are present 
in peach orchards, and these alone would 
not ordinarily result in death of the trees. 

Winter killing is not necessarily a result 
of extremely cold temperatures. It occurs 
most frequently when a warm spell which 
has started the trees to growing is 4ol- 
lowed by cold weather, the trees being 





Large numbers of peach trees were Win- 


| ter killed in 1904, when temperatures in 
totaling $27,735,594.80, have been made to| southern New 


York and southern New 
England went to 32 degrees below zero. 
The extreme cold froze the trunks and 
branches. 


Market Data to Include 
Sheep and Lamb Sales 


Contract and direct sales of sheep and 
lambs in producing areas will be included 
in the livestock market news service of the 
Bureau of Agricultura! Economics, De- 
partment .of Agriculture, beginning 
Sept. 15. 


Quotations of prices, amount of sales 
and grade information will be included 
so far as these can be obtained. This 
is a new feature in the livestock market 
hews service on lambs since transactions 
of this nature have not heretofore been 
covered. This service will be extended 
later to cover cattle. The experiment in 
reporting direct hog sales in Iowa and 
Minnesota has demonstrated the~ feasi- 
bility and usefulness of this kind of serv- 
ice for hogs, says the Bureau 


The areas to be covered first will include 
Utah, Wyoming, southern Idaho, south- 
western Montana, Nevada, eastern Oregon, 
end California. The service will be in- 
augurated by the Livestock, Meats and 
Wool Division of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics from its office at Ogden, 
Utah 

This service will be developed by men 
who are not only fargjiar with the live- 
stock market production practices in these 
areas but who are also livestock market 
reporters of long experience. The field 
and distances to be covered are so great 
that the success and usefulness of the 


Kalahari Desert 


in a Pord 


nights of freezing cold, on occasions 
when the water supply was almost 
gone and delay would have been fatal, 
the Fords went steadily on and on. 
And, finally, when the long trip was 
over, they were sold at good prices 
in the little village of Maun. 

Never were sales made under sim- 
ilar conditions. The purchasers knew 


what the Fords had been through and 


proof of good condition after 


so many miles of strenuous travel. 


MOTOR 





such a demonstration. 


This is but one of many interesting 
stories about the ability of the Ford 
to stand up under the severest driv- 
ing conditions. The extra demands 
of long, hard travel reveal the 
high quality of its materials and 


MP 


Cc oO 


So they were driven along the river 
trail, turned abruptly off into deep 
sand-beds — extricated without need 
of help—and subjected to other tests 
in this land of difficult transporta- 
tion. Sales were quickly made after 





extraordinary care in 
Whether you buy 


motoring in a busy 


ent ways, in every 
world. So it is made 


needs of the average 


thousands of miles 
care-free motoring. 
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Increase Shown 


— In Grain Stock 
Since Aug. 15 


Department of Agriculture 
Reports Wheat Alone 
Gains 4,799,000 Bushels 
During Week 


Commercial stocks of wheat, corn, oats, 
and flax in store and afloat at the princi- 
pal United States markets Aug. 22 were 


larger than on Aug. 15, the Department 
of Agriculture stated Aug. 26. Stocks were 
reported as follows by the Department, in 
bushels, for Aug. 22 and Aug. 15, re- 
spectively. 

Wheat, 254,863,000 and 250,064,000; corn, 
8,582,000 and 8,264.000; oats, 14,516,000 and 
12,118,000; rye. 9,601,000 and 9,715,000: 
barley, 6,930,000 and 7,001,000; flax, 613,000 
and 574,000. Stocks one year ago were: 
Wheat 194,930,000; corn, 2,886,000; oats, 
21,865.000; rye, 13,359,000; barley, 9,452,000; 
flax, 459,000. 

There were also 5,457,000 bushels of 
Canadian wheat in store in bond at United 
States markets Aug. 22, compared with 
6,165,000 Aug. 15 and 12,294,000 a year ago; 
and there were 32,280,000 bushels of United 
States wheat in store in bond at Canadian 
markets Aug. 22 compared with 30,021,000 
Aug. 15, and 3,994,000 a year ago. 





service will be governed in a large meas- 
ure by the degree of cooperation received 
from the leaders in the livestock industry 
whose active cooperation is earnestly so- 
licited by the Bureau.—I/ssued by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 





manufacturing. 
a Ford fora 


scientific expedition along rough 
African trails, or for every-day 


city, you will 


develop a very real and definite pride 
in its stamina and dependability. 
For here is a car that needs no 
coddling — no sparing from the rough 
places and the hard jobs. An impor- 
tant consideration in its designing 
was the realization that it would be 
used by millions of people, in differ- 


section of the 
with a reserve 


of strength and power beyond the 


day. 


That is the Ford policy. That is the 
secret of the long-lived satisfactory 
performance of the Ford. Every part 
is built to endure —to give you many 


of economical, 
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Codifying of Law | 


On Real Property 


Is Recommended | 


Proposal to Be Laid Before | 
September Conference of 
Commissioners on Uni-| 
form State Laws 








Curcaco, Inu., Aug. 27. | 


The drafting by the National Conference 

f Commissioners on Uniform State Laws | 
of a statutory restatement of the princi-| 
ples which underlie the law of real prop- 
erty, for proposed: adoption throughout 
the United States, is suggested in a re- 
port of the Committee on a Uniform Real 
Property Act which has just been made to 
the National Conference. Me 

A standard classification of the princi- 
ples of real estate law, if generally adopted . 
by the several States, “might be under- 
stood and enforced in any State more 
easily than the present uncertain law can 
be understood and enforced at present,” 
the committee comments in its report. 

The report will be considered by the 
National Conference at its forty-first an-/| 
nual meeting to be held Sept. 8 to 14 at 
Atlantic City. Accompanying the report | 
is a first tentative draft of a proposed 
act. ; 

The report of the committee follows in 
full text: 

The time has come when the Confer- 
ence is in a position to decide whether 
it is desirable to attempt a statutory re- 
statement of the principles which under- | 
lie the law of real property. The phrase, 
statutory restatement, is used instead of} 
the usual phrase, uniform act, because, 
if the Conference decides to proceed on 
the subject, the successful accomplish- 
ment of our work will be essentially a 
statutory restatement of the principles of 
the law of real estate, as far as we re- 
state them, and the statutory uniformity 
attendant upon it will be an incident 
rather than the aim the Conference, will 
probably have in view. el 

And yet uniformity in the principles we 
may undertake to restate is by no means 
objectionable; indeed it existed through- 
out the States generally before diversifi- 
cation set in, and the diversification was 
largely without purpose, if not accidental 
in its origin. : 

There is even a peculiar value in uni- 
formity in this subject which does not 
attach to uniformoty in many subjects 
upon which the Conference has seen fit 
to prepare uniform acts. 

Principles Are Unfamiliar 

The principles underlying real estate 
law, for instance, the important charac- 
teristics of the several estates, are so un- 
familiar to many lawyers and judges who 
have not given especial attention to them, 
that if they are so classified and stated 
as to make them hang together, the gen- 
eral adoption of that classification might 
be understood and enforced in any State 


more easily than the present uncertain 
law can be understood and enforced at 
present. 


Your committee has put off from year 
to year attempting to prepare a tentative 
draft of an act on the general subject, 
until the restatement of the law of real 
property being made by the American Law 
Institute should have reached a stage 
where your committee could make use otf 
that work. 

What may be called the first part of that 
restatement by the Law Institute has not 
been completed, namely, the part covering 
the classification and characteristics of 
the various estates in land. So the Con- 
ference can now make use of that work 
and construct from it the first part of a 
sort of real property code; and this your 
committee has attempted to do. 

Of course the first tentative draft of a 
Uniform Act Defining Estates in Land, and, 
Their Characteristics, as we call the sct 
we now submit, is nothing like as ful! as 
the American Law Institute Property Re- 
statement; nor does your committee be- 
lieve such fullness in an act is at all neces- 


sary. An act need not present the detail 
which is worked out in the restatement. 
The restatement, although didactic in 


form, was intended to instruct. 
is intended merely to provide. 

But on the other hand perhaps the 
main value of the act will be to put into 
effect the restatement, and in States which 
shall adopt the act perhaps the greatest 
value of the Institute’s Restatement of the 
subject of real property will be to explain 
the act. Therefore if the act is drawn 
well it must fit in with the restatement 
and must differ from it mainly in selecting 
one definite form of interest in land in 
each diversification, whereas the Insti- 
tute’s restatement not infrequently dis- 
cusses several, pointing out the variations 
in different groups of States. 

Your committee hopes that the Confer- 
ence will remember that the act herewith 
submitted is only a first tentative draft— 
distinctly a tentative draft; and it will 
not be criticised closely. We have pre- 
pared it solely to show broadly the sort 
of an act on estates which we believe 
could be drawn for uniform adoption 
without straight-jacketing the law. 

If our theory inspires the approval of 
the conference, the committee may then 
begin seriously the furtherance of the 
work. 


The act 


Indiana Special Session 
r . 
To Revise Taxes Refused 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Aug. 27. 
Gov. Harry G. Leslie has declined to 
call a special session of the Indiana Legis- 
lature for the purpose of considering 
changes in the tax laws. 


Tariff Rate Affirmed 
On Soapstone Articles 


New York, Aug. 27.—The Customs Court 
has affirmed the collector's assessment of 
duty on imported soapstone ecrnaments 
of 45 per cent ad valorem, under para- 
graph 209, Tariff Act of 1930, and ash 


trays at 60 per cent ad valorem, under 
the provision in paragraph 1552, Tariff 
Act of 1930, for “all smokers’ articles 


whatsoever.” 

The importers contended for duty at 35 
per cent ad valorem, under paragraph 209 
as soapstone, not decorated. ‘Protest 
470252-G-78961.) 


Simple Calendar Is Urged 
As Aid to Trade Recovery 
[Continued from Page 2.) 


odd day at the end of the year, a “Leap 
Day” for the extra day 


in leap years, 
and the new month between June and. 
July. This, I may add, is the only plan 


which will make the Gregorian calendar 
as nearly uniform and fixed in every 
respect as the astronomical facts permit. 

I hope that the forthcomme, conference 


at Geneva will agree to recommend this 
plan for adoption, and that it will be 
adopted as soon as possible. To be sure 


the change can not practically be put into 
effect this year or next, but in any case, 
the adoption of a calendar which so well 
meets all the conditions of our changed 
civilization not only will have immediate 
beneficial effects upon our economic 
but bring permanent benefits in 


life 


every 


field of activity, i 





Rulings by Board 
Of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Aug. 27 
Crucible Steel Casting Company, Docket 
No. 25430. 

A waiver of the time within which 
the assessment of a deficiency in in- 
come and profits tax for 1918 may be 
made authorizes the collection of a 
deficiency in tax theretofore assessed. 


Edward T. Franklin, Docket No. 26969. 

The petitioner held liable as a 

transferee under section 280 of» the 
Revenue Act of 1926. 


E. M. Pringle Naval Stores Company, Inc., 
Docket No, 32489. 

A waiver of the statute of limita- 
tions covering the calendar year 1921 
and given by a taxpayer to his attor- 
ney, who holds a power of attorney 
authorizing him “generally to do, ex- 
ecute, and perform every act and thing 
whatever necessary or proper to be 
done with respect to the premises” for 
the year 1920, as well as for 1921, and 
who changes the waiver to cover the 
year 1920, and then gives it to the 
Commissioner, who accepts it, is a 
valid waiver extending the time within 
which an assessment of deficiency for 
1920 may be made. 








Problems Caused 
By Illegal Sales of 
Gasoline Outlined 





‘Bootlegging’ of Product Into 
New Mexico to Escape 
Payment of Five-cent Ex- 
cise Tax Discussed 


By Adolph Hill 
Gasoline Tax Collector, New Mexico 

Proving a case of gasoline “bootleg- 
ging” is one of the hardest problems con- 
fronting the gasoline tax collector. 

In New Mexico this is practically im- 
possible, although this department re- 
ceives ‘requent reports that trucks are 
running gasoline in from adjoining States 
without paying the 5-cent excise tax. We 
know that in many instances these re- 
ports are true, but under our present 
laws we are practically helpless. 

Field men of the department have re-| 
peatedly stopped trucks loaded with gaso- 
line from refineries of adjacent States, 
gasoline which they had cause to believe 
was being “bootlegged.” But once the 
truck was stopped, the driver readily ad- 
mitted where he had purchased the gaso-| 
line and to whom he was taking it. 

In such cases our field men took the 
name of the driver, number of truck, to 
whom consigned and waited. But in- 
variably the person to whom the gasoline 
was being taken rendered a true report 
on that truck load and submitted the 5- 
cent tax. of 

Persons caught red-handed running 
whisky in cars or trucks are prima face 
guilty of bootlegging, but this is not true 
in the gasoline business, under present 
laws. The courts have held that the five 
cent tax is both a sales and a use fax, but 
it is not a possession tax. 


Reports of Transactions 

Gasoline dealers purchasing their prod- 
uct from outside the State and bringing it 
in in trucks have until the 20th of the 
following month to render a report on 
their purchases and sales. If this is done 
on the trucks our field men stop, we have 
no case against them, although we have 
reason to believe that certain dealers are 
violating the law where possible. 

For this reason a tentative regulation 
covering this defect in the laws is being 
drafted by this department to submit to 
the general conference of gasoline tax col- 
lectors to be held at Denver and later to 
be submitted to the State Legislature. 

Under the new regulation persons caught 
transporting gasoline from another State 
into New Mexico without proper papers 
showing where and when the gasoline was 
purchased and to whom consigned will 
prima facie be “bootleggers.” 

Details of these regulations are being 
worked out and we believe that when 
completed there will be no loophole left | 
which may be utilized by unfair dealers 
to escape payment of the five cent tax. 





Texas Tax Group Drafts 
Bills for Special Session | 


Austin, Ter., Aug. 27.| are not done in the transaction for the | 
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Law Allowing Suit Against Association 


Is Held Applicable to Stock Exchange 





. | 
Los Angeles Institution Found to Constitute a Group in | 
| Business Under a Common Name Within Meaning of Act 





The Los Angeles Stock Exchange 
has been held by the California Su- 
preme Court to be an association of 
two or more persons “associated in 
any business” which transacts “such 
business under a common name” 
within the meaning of a California 
Statute authorizing a_ suit against 
such an association in its association 
name and permtting service of proc- 
ess to be had on any of the associa- 
tion’s members. 

Tive court, in holding the Exchange 
was engaged in business not only in 
the broad sense of the term but also 
within the meaning of the statute, rec- 
ognized that the main business trans- 
aeted in its quarters is the business 
of others. Even though the business 
transacted by the Exchange itself is 
incidental to its main purpose the fact 
that such activities are incidental was 
held not to alter the fact that they 
constituted the doing of business. 

The opinion of the court, written by 
Judge Langdon, was handed down in 
the case of Jardine v. Superior Court, 
etc., L. A. No. 12757, (The publication 
of the opinion was begun in the is- 
sue of Aug. 27.) The full text of the 
opinion concludes as follows: 

The above description sufficiently indi- 
cates the nature of the association in- 
volved herein. In its organization it is 
similar to other stock exchanges, since 
practically all were modeled after the 
New York Stock Exchange. The nature 


| of such organization has been described 


|or otherwise. * * * 


in a number of cases. (See, generally, 
Belton v. Hatch, 109 N. Y. 593, 4 Am, St. 
Rep. 495; Wilson v. Commercial Telegram 
Co., 3 N. Y. S. 633; People v. Feitner, 
[N. Y.] 60 N. E. 265, 82 Am. St. Rep. 698; 
Citizens’ National Bank v. Durr, 257 U. S. 
99; Swift v. San Francisco Stock and Ex- 
change Board, 67 Cal. 567; Clute v. Love- 
land, 68 Cal. 254; Hassey v. Ruggles, 30 
Cal. App. 19; Lowenberg v. Greenebaum, 
99 Cal. 162, 37 Am. St. Rep. 42; Meyer, 
The Law of Stockbrokers and Stock Ex- 
changes, p. 37.) 

But a glance at the earlier cases shows 
that much of the activity we find in the 
modern exchange is newly developed, and 
the old view of the institution as being 
merely a place where the members met 
to transact their business is far from cor- 
rect today. For this and other reasons 
which will hereinafter appear, these cases 
are of little aid in dealing with the precise 
question before us. 

Our inquiry must necessarily extend to 
unincorporated associations generally. And 
at the outset it will be well to bear in 
mind the basic contention of petitioner, 
namely, that section 388 was designed to 
apply only to trading associations, engaged 
in some business for profit, the members 
of which incur joint liability in the trans- 
action of the business, and that the stock 
exchange engages in no business, the busi- 
ness Which goes on under its direction be- 
ing solely the business of the individual 
members, 


Exchange of Stocks 
Seen as Primary Object 


The decision upon which petitioner most 
strongly relies is Swift v. San Francisco 
Stock and Exchange Board, 67 Cal. 567, 
supra. In that case a suit was brought 
against the defendant association under 
section 388, and the lower court found 
that the exchange was not an association 
engaged in business. Upon appeal, Mr. 
Justice McKce expressed his approval of 
the finding as follows: “* * * it is un- 
questionable that the main objects of the 
association are the establishment of a 
mart for the sale and purchase of stocks 
and exchange by the members for their 
individual gain or loss, and the creation 
of a trust fund for the benefit of the sur- 
viving wife or children, etc., of deceased 
members, * * * 
fines, fees or dues does not constitute a 
business in which the members participate 
in the way of profit or loss as partners 
There are no profits 
earned to be divided among its members, 
nor are there any losses to be borne aris- 
ing out of the acts of the joint body. * * * 


I therefore think that the acts per- | 
formed by the association in carrying out) 


the purposes for which it was established 


A joint legislative tax committee has| profit or loss of its members * * * all of 
been appointed to draft bills in readiness| these things, altiough in the nature of 
for a future special session of the Legis-| business, do not in themselves constitute 


lature. 
are Senators Ben G. O'Neal, Charles s.| 
Gainer, and W. A. Williamson, and Rep- 
resentatives E. M. Barron, F. C. Weinert, 
Victor B. Gilbert, and George Moffett. 
Representatives Weinert and Barron 
sponsored an income tax bill in the reg- 
ular session recently adjourned and Gov. 
Ross S. Sterling has announced that he 
is in favor of such a tax, 





« 


CURRENT LAW 


_——Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


The members of the committee |@ business for the transaction of which 


the members have ‘associated themselves 
in the name of the association. They are 
merely incidental to the primary objects 
of the association.” 


Warman Steel Casting Co. v. Redondo 


Beach Chamber of Commerce, 34 Cal. App. | 


37, is another case involving a suit against 
an unincorporated association, and con- 
tains similar language: “The association 


» 





CONTEMPT—Misconduct of juror—Discussion of case during separation—Punish- 


ment— 


A juror in a murder case who, during a separation of the jurors, discussed the 


case and expressec 


contempt of court and sentenced fo 90 d 


his opinion in a restaurant in which people were gathered, in 
violation of instructions of the court given the jurors in allow 


and go to their homes, by which the court admonished ther 
case or go to a place where the case would be dis 


ing them to separate 
n not to discuss the 
cussed, was properly adjudged in 


ays in the county jail therefor, 


South Carolina v. Babb; S. C. Sup. Ct., No. 13226, Aug. 11, 1931, 





LONGSHOREMEN’S AND HARBOR WORKERS’ COMPENSATION ACT—Suit for 
damages against owner of ship—Owner as employer of injured employe of contract- 


ing stevedores— 


The owner of a ship which was being loaded by contracting stevedores at the 
time when one of the employes of the stevedores was injured was a “person other 
than the employer” within the meaning of a section of the Longshoremen’s and 
Harbor Workefs’ Compensation Act providing for a suit for damages against such a 
person by the employe, if he elects to sue therefor in lieu of compensation and by 
the employer’s insurer as the statutory assignee of the right of action of the em- 
ploye on the employe’s acceptance of compensation, notwithsanding another section 
of the act making it the duty of the ship to let the work only to contractors who 


have taken out insurance. 


Lumbermen’s Reciprocal Association et al. v. Kokusai Kisen Kabushiki Kaisha et 
al.; D. C., S. D. Texas, No. 1386, July 30, 1931. 


WILLS—Mutual wills—Specific performance of contract evidenced by wills—Con- 
tract between husband and wife to leave joint property to heirs of both on death of 
survivor—Violation of survivor's assignment of fund immediately before death— 

A contract between a husband and wife, who had put their property and money 
into a common fund, that their joint property was to go to the survivor on the death 
of either and to the heirs of both on the death of the survivor, evidenced by mutual 
wills containing identical provisions, was enforcible as against the survivor's as- 
signee of a fund assigned by the survivor to suct assignee a few days before his 
death while seriously ill, since the contract became irrevocable upon the death of 
the first party and the assignment of the fund in violation thereof was an attempt 
by the survivor to perpetrate a fraud upon the heirs and entitled the heirs to relief 
in equity by way of specific performance of the coniract. 

Schramm, Supt. of Banks, etc., v. Burkhart et al.; Oreg. Sup. Ct., No. 1765, July 


28, 1931. 


WILLS—Mutual wills—Reformation by court of equity— 

A court of equity had no power to reform mutual wills upon the ground that they 
were executed under a mutual mistake, since the power of courts of equity is re- 
stricted to the construction of wills in order that the intention of the testator, as 


disclosed by his will, may be given effect. 


c 


28, 1931, 


Schramm, Supt. of Banks, etc., v. Burkhart et al.; Oreg. Sup. Ct., No. 1765, July 
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Chain Store Tax 
Is Urged in Iowa 





‘Governor and Senator Brook- 


hart Seek Action in Next 
Legislature 





Des Mornes, Iowa, Aug. 27. 

A tax on chain stores was suggested by 

the Governor of- Iowa, Dan W. Turner, 

in a recent address. The Governor’s mes- 
sage said, in part: 

“It will be the duty of the next Legis- 

lature to consider a tax that will reach 


in this case was not one from which the | 159; Diamond v. Minnesota Savings Bank, these great chain organizations in Iowa. 


members derived any specific individual 


nity. Its purpose was to promote the 
common welfare, and it had no ‘business’ 
in the sense of being engaged in a private 
| commercial enterprise.” 

| In Cuzner v. The California Club, 155 
| Cal. 303, a suit was brought against the 
defendant, a social club, by a member 
thereof, to enjoin the selling of liquor in 
its clubrooms as 
nance requiring the licensing of persons 
| “conducti:.g, managing or carrying on the 
business of a retail liquor dealer.” An in- 
junction was refused on the ground that 
the defendant was not engaged in that 
“business.” 


‘ 
Use of Profits 
For Social Purposes 


After describing the organization and 
pointing out that the privilege was con- 
fined to members and their guests, and 
| that the profits were used only for the 
| social purposes of the club, the court said 
(ps LES.“ in its transactions with 
its members in the carrying on of its club- 
house, looking simply to the giving to 
them such privileges in the property de- 
voted to bona-fide club purposes as they 
are all, in common, entitled to under the 
constitution and rules of the club, it is 
not engaged in busir?ss at all in the com- 
mercial or trade sense, as ordinarily un- 
derstood.” 

St. Paul Typothetae et al. v. St. Paul 
Bookbinders’ Union (Minn.) 102 N. W. 725, 
3 Ann. Cas. 695 (quoted approvingly in 
Warman Steel’ Casting Co. v. Redondo 
Beach Chamber of Commerce, supra) was 
an action by one unincorporated associa- 
tion against another. The defendant was 
a labor union and the plaintiff was an 
; employers’ association. ‘The court, con- 
struing the statute permitting suit in the 
common name, said (102 N, E. 727): “Its 
purpose was to authorize the courts to 
take jurisdiction over unincorporated as- 
sociations engaged under a common name 

|in some sort of business in which property 

is bought and sold, debts contracted— 
concerns owning and holding property, 
and incurring pecuniary liability * * *” 

The foregoing decisions are the strong- 
est that have been found in support of 
petitioner's contention. To them may per- 
haps be added the case of Lowenberg v. 
Greenebaum, 99 Cal. 162, 37 Am. St. Rep. 
42, which says of the San Francisco Stock | 

| Exchange (p. 164): “* * * it does not it- 
| self do any stock business, but its pur-| 
pose is to afford facilities for its mem-| 
| bers doing such business, each individually 
for himself.” Petitioner cites also thé 
cases of Hopkins v. United States, 171 
U. S. 578, and People v. Feitner, (N, Y.) 
60 N. E. 265, 82 Am. St. Rep 698. 

An examination of these decisions shows 
that they are not all concerned with the 
power to sue unincorporated associa-| 
tions, and those which are not tend rather 
to confuse than to clarify the issue before} 
us. The word “business” is a broad term, | 
which may be variously interpreted. (See | 
Easterbrook v. Hebrew Ladies’ Orphan | 
Society, [Conn.] 62 Atl. 561, 41 L. R. A.} 
LN. S.] 615) 





Outside Enterprises 


Of Clubs Discussed 


| This is made clear by the case of Cuzner | 
v. The California Club, supra. The hold-| 
|ing was simply that the activities of the, 
club did not constitute the carrying on of | 
business as a retail liquor dealer, within} 
| the meaning of an ordinance imposing a 
| tax upon such business. Moreover, Mr. 
Justice Angellotti uses language which is, 
|we think, quite damaging to petitioner. | 
| He says (p. 311): | 
“A bona-fide social club, if permitted | 
| by its articles of incorporation or associa- | 
tion, may, of course, so engage in business, | 
|either by transactions with its members 
or members of the public, as, for instance, | 
| by letting for .a consideration rooms not 
| used for the ordinary purposes of the club- 
| house, or by engaging in some outside 
enterprise for the purposes of realizing | 
profits to be devoted to club purposes, 
and so far as it does such things even 
incidentally for the purpose of realizing 
| profit to be devoted, solely to club pur- 
poses, it would be engaged in business in 
the commercial sense as fully as any per-| 
son could be.” | 
T. A. 733, petitioner was engaged in the) 

The case of Lowenberg v. Greenebaum, 
supra, held that the seat of a member of | 
the San Francisco Stock Exchange was 
not taxable property. The same holding 
was made in People vy. Feitner, supra. 
Hopkins v. United States, supra, held that | 
| the Kansas City Livestock Exchange was 
not engaged in interstate commerce within | 
the meaning of the Federal regulatory 
| Statute. On the other hand, Citizens Na- 
tional Bank y. Durr, 257 U. S. 99, held 
| that the State of Ohio could levy a prop- 
erty tax on a resident, based upon his 
ownership of a membership in the New 
York Stock Exchange; and Board of Trade | 
|v. Olsen, 262 U. S. 1, held that the plain- | 
| tiff, an incorporated grain exchange, > 
ing no buying or selling of grain on its 
own behalf, was nevertheless conducting | 
“a business affected with a public, national | 
\ interest” and subject to national regula- | 
tion as such. In State ex rel. Griffith v. | 
| Knights of the Ku Klux Klan, (Kans.) 
| 232 Pac. 254, 37 A. L. R. 1267, the de- 
|fendant, a corporation with avowed be- 
|nevolent and social purposes, was held 
subject to ouster as.a foreign corporation | 
doing business in the State. The same! 
result was reached in Knights of Ku Klux | 
Klan v. Com., (Va.) 122 S. E. 122. Pacific! 
Typesetting Co. v. International Typo- 
graphical Union, (Wash.) 216 Pac. 360, 32 
|A. L. R. 767, held that the defendant 
association, a labor union, the purpose of | 
wich was to secure better hours and 
working conditions for its members, was, 
when actively carrying out this purpose, 
doing business within the State. 


General Meaning 


| Of ‘Business’ Considered 


In re Tidewater Coal Exchange, 280 Fed. 
638, held that a commodity exchange was 
an “unincorporated company” within the 


| 





meaning of the Bankruptcy Act, and could, 


be adjudicated a bankrupt. The 
after a discussion of its activities, 
that, although it did no trading itself, it, 
was nevertheless engaged in_ business, 
Wrightington (Unincorporated 


court, 


the Tidewater Coal Exchange case “im- 
plies the existence of a distinction be- 


tween nonprofit associations which are ad- | 


| junets of commercial enterprise and those 
| whose functions are charitable, religious, 
| educational, or social,” and that “for pur- 
poses of statutory regulation the distinc- 
tion here foreshadowed will prove help- 
ful.” 

This brief review of cases discussing the 
{general meaning of “business” emphasizes 
the necessity of construing our procedural 
statute in the light of the purpose of its 
enactment. (See Superior Oil and Refin- 
‘ing Syndicate v. Handley, LOreg.] 195 Pac, 


a violation of an ordi-| 


disclosed by the 


| 261, 


|incorporated association, the purpose of 


decided | 


Associa- | 
tions, p. 294) remarks that the opinion in 


| [Minn.} 73 N. E. 182.) 
profit or profit different from that which | 


would accrue to the municipal commu-|those which deal specifically with the! considered to increase 


Of the above-mentioned cases, even| 
power to sue an association do not, after 
careful study, stand as controlling au-| 


thorities. Swift v. The San Francisco, 


| Stock and Exchange Board, supra, was 


concerned with an action by executors of 
the estate of a deceased member of the| 
exchange to recover a sum of money pro-| 
vided as part of a system of insurance | 
for members. For reasons not material | 
here, the court decided that the executors | 
were not entitled to recover, and Mr. Jus- 
tice McKee’s discussion of the power to 
sue the association was unnecessary, as 
appears from the brief concurring opin- 
ion by the other members of the court: 

“We concur in the judgment on the 
ground that the executors of the deceased 
Swift cannot sustain the action. Whether | 
or not any other person or persons can 
do so, it is not necessary, we think, to 
decide.” Warman Steel Casting Co. v. 
Redondo Beach Chamber of Commerce, 
supra, is still less convincing. 

The objects of the defendant associa- 
tion were “to secure attractions and pub- 
lic entertainments; to foster and encour- 
age commerce; stimulate home trade; se- 
cure manufactures; improve and beautify 
streets and parks; attract tourists; induce 
immigration and to obtain the organized 
efforts of our citizens for the better pro-' 
motion of the best interests of Redondo 
Beach.” Assuming that these purposes 
can in any way be compared with those} 
of the exchange, there is presented the 
same situation as in the Swift case—the, 
power to sue was not an essential issue. ! 
The court said (p. 41): 


Previous Decisions 
In Similar Cases 

“The first proposition discussed is de- 
terminative of the appeal * * *” St. Paul 
Typothetae et al. v. St. Paul Bookbinders’ | 
Union, supra, upon which the preceding 
case leans heavily, is very illuminating, | 
both on its facts and in its discussion. 
The court said (102 N. E. 726): “The Ty-| 
pothetae is not a business association 
within the proper meaning of the term 
* * * Its exclusive occupation, as 
complaint, is that of 
promoting and protecting the persons, | 
firms, and corporations composing it in 
controversies with their employes. * * * 
So far as the complaint discloses, it has 
no capital stock and no property. The) 
union is an association of employes or | 
workmen organized for similar purposes; 
it has no capital stock or property. * * *” 
The court later says, significantly (102 N. 
E. 728): “The defendant union is wholly | 
unlike the associations involved in Corn- | 
field v. Order Brith Abraham, 64 Minn. | 
66 N. W. 970, Steinart v. United! 
Brotherhood of Carpenters & Joiners of 
America, 91 Minn. 189, 97 N. W. 668, and} 
Taylor v. Order Railway Conductors, 89! 
Minn. 222, 94 N. W. 684. The associations | 
there before the court were engaged in| 
the business of insuring théir members, | 


a distinct and well-established line of 
business. * *” 


Neither in these nor in other cases which 
we have found is there any unequivocal 
holding, necessary to the decision of the 
case, to the effect that an association with 
objects and activities similar to those of 
the Los Angeles Stock Exchange, cannot 
be sued in its association name. We are 
not, however, limited to this negative treat-| 
ment of the question, for there are several | 
pronouncements which suggest the pro- 
priety of such a suit, two of which are} 
by the courts of this State. In Camm v. 
Justice’s Court, 35 Cal. App. 293, an action | 
on a book account was brought against 
Sonoma County Good Roads Club, an un- 


which was the promotion of public interest 
in the improvement and maintenance of 
the streets, roads and highways of Sonoma | 
County. 


Complainant Alleged 


It Was ‘Doing Business’ 


It is true that the complaint alleged that 
i was “doing business,” and that there} 
was no record before the court containing 
facts to contradict the allegation; so the 
discussion by the court is, perhaps, not 
more necessary to the decision than in 
the Swift and Warman Steel Casting Co., 
cases. Nevertheless we find the language 
persuasive. The court said: “* * * we do 





|Conn. 289, 41 L. R. A., 


I hope you will consider, among other 
things, the various plans that are being 
the purchasing 
power of the farmer and laboring men, 
also the important matter of reducing 
taxes.” 


Senator Smith W. Brookhart, addressing 
the convention, urged the election of leg- 


islators who would favor a graduated tax 
on the chain stores. 


“Since the United States Supreme 
Court has sustained the graduated tax 
laws on chain stores,” Senator Brookhart 
said, “it puts the most powerful regula- 
tion of these chains into the hands of 
the State.” 


not think it was necessary to authorize 


j|the maintenance of the action against 


the members of the club by their common 
name, to show by the complaint the spe- 
cific purpose or purposes for which the 
members of the club had so associated 
themselves together, nor is it important 
whether it was a voluntary association and 
not organized and conducted for pecuniary 
profit to its projectors or members. (Arm- 
strong v. Superior Court, 173 Cal, 341, 342, 
159 Pac. 1176.) 

By this we mean to say that section 
388 has reference to an association of two 
or more persons who thus band together 


‘for the purpose of transacting as a single 


body any kind of business, whether for 


| profit to themselves or for.charitable or 


philanthropic purposes, and that, where 
persons so associated, to effectuate the 
specific objects of their association and 
for the benefit thereof, create liabilities 


| against themselves as such associates, such 


persons, as such associates, may be pro- 
ceeded against by their common name in 
any action to enforce the liabilities so 
created.” The later case of Herald 
v. Glendale Lodge, 46 Cal. App. 325, 
contains what we believe to be the most 
satisfactory discussion of this subject, and 
reaches a conclusion which appears to us 
to be eminently sound and reasonable. 

A member of the defendant lodge 
brought an action to enjoin it from serv- 
ing liquor in violation of an ordinance. 
Although the case might perhaps have 
been decided on the theory of waiver by 
general appearance, the court did not place 
its decision solely on that ground. Mr. 
Justice Sloane first reviewed the prior eon- 
flicting decisions in this State, and then 
said (p. 330): 

“We are inclined to hold with the ruling 


in Camm v. Justice’s Court, 35 Cal. App. ! 


293, 170 Pac. 409. We see no sufficient 
reason for restricting section 388 of the 
Code of Civil Procedure to associations 
formed for commercial business. As al- 
ready pointed out, the term ‘business’ has 
@ common and general application to all 
sorts of enterprises which engage people's 
attention and energies. When a number 
of persons are associated under a common 


{name in an undertaking in which the as- 
}sociates incur obligations for which they 


are legally liable, why should they not be 
sued in the common name which they 
have adopted, whether it is a money-mak- 
ing concern or otherwise? Indeed, the 
question of profit is the only distinction 
that exists between the two classes of as- 
sociations suggested. 


‘Business’ Defined 


In Broad Sense 


If a number of persons were associated 
together furnishing to their patrons for 
pay precisely the same accommodations, 
entertainment and service that the Elks’ 
ledge furnishes its members, there would 
be no question but that they were en- 
gaged in a ‘business.’ Why should a dif- 
ferent rule of liability exist because the 
associates happen to contract their liabili- 
ties in an enterprise in which they are 
catering to themselves? The word ‘busi- 


| ness,’ in its broad sense, embraces every- 
| thing about which one can be employed; 


and in its narrower sense it signifies a 
calling for the purposes of livelihood or 
profit. (Easterbrook v. Orphan Society, 85 
[N. S.] 615, 82 
Atl. 561.) Where the sense in which the 
word is used is open to construction, it 
should be accepted with the meaning most 
in harmony with the context.” 

One other decision seems worthy 
quotation here. 


of 
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« NOTICES OF PATENT SUITS » 





Statement of Patent Office of notices under 
Sec. 4921, R.S., as amended Feb. 18, 1922 





_ 1577752, J. T. Price, Elastic garment, filed | 
May 25, 1931, D. C., E. D. Pa., Doc. 6563, Horn 
Surgical Co, v. Hastings & McIntosh ‘Truss 
Co. 

1605144, C. F. Reuter, Grouser for tractors, 
filed July 13, 1931, D. C. Mass., Doc, E 3436, 
Cc. F. Reuter v. P. I. Perkins Co 

1648820, F. E. Phillips, Reversing mechan- 
ism for machine tools, D. C., S. D. Ohio, W. 


Div., Doc. E 741, F. E. Phillips v. Cisco Ma- | 
chine Tool Co. Consent decree for dismissal 
July 1, 1931. | 


1666015, G. W. Land, Tank cleaning appa- 


ratus, filed June 24, 1931, D. C., N. D. Calif. 
(San Francisco), Doc. E 2952-L, G. W 
Land, et al. v. H. D. Southwick (Pyrate 
Products Co.), et al. 


1690723, M. S. Frankle, Deflector for motor 
vehicle hot-gir heaters, filed June 17, 1931, 
>. c., S. D. Iowa (Des Moines), Doc. E 
460, N. C. Barnes, et al. v, Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co 

1694702, 


B. B. Deitel, Vanity case, D. C., | 


E. D. N. Y., Doc. 5511, B. B. Deitel v. M. ; 
Seiderman. Consent decree for plaintiff 
June 11, 1931. 

1696954, F. L. Hayes, Tank truck, appeal 
filed June 27, 1931, C. C. A., 2d Cir., Doc. 


11574, C. H. Bickell, et al. v. Smith-Hamburg- 
Scott Welding Co 


17038878, M. Goldberg, Bed spring guard, 
filed June 4, 1931, D. C., E. D. N. Y., Doc. 
5527, M. Goldberg (Safety Edge Spring Bed 
Co.) v. I. Fishman, et al. | 


1710906, F. L. Van Weenen, Guide cover for 
slicing machines, filed July 6, 1931, D. C., 5S. 


D. Ohio, W. Div., Doc. E 763, U. S. Slicing 
Machine Co. vy. A. H. Sheff. 
1712722, C. C. Worthington, Gang lawn 


| 
mower, filed March 20, 1931, D.'C., E. D, Pa., | 
Doc. 6473, Worthington Mower Co, vy, T. L. 
Gustin (Philadelphia Toro Co.). 

1717760, W. J. Charnley, Feed mixer, filed 
July 11, 1931, D. C., M. D. Pa., Doc. 837, W. 
J. Charnley v. Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

1728924, M. Buchsbaum, Hosiery, filed June 
26, 1931, D. C., S. D. N. ¥., Doc. E 60-280, | 
Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., Inc. v. Bonwit 
Teller & Co., Inc. Same, filed July 2, 1931, 
D. c., S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 60/316, Gotham 
Silk Hosiery Co., Inc, Wise Shoes, Inc. | 
Doc. E 60/317, Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., Inc. | 
vy. Shoecraft Shops, Inc. Same, filed July 
15, 1931, D. C., S. D. N. Y.. Doc. E 61/30 
Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., Inc Vv Arnold | 
Constable & Co. Same, filed July 16, 1931, 
D. c., S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 61/44, Gotham 
Silk Hosiery Co., Inc. v. C. Weill, et al. 
(Weill & Hartman). 


1731967, L. J. Antonsen, Paper excelsior 
| machine, filed July 14, 1931, D. C., N. D. | 
Ohio, E. Div., Doc. 3880, L. J. Antonsen, et | 
al. v. Winter Paper Stock Co. 


1737885, M. Hirschman, Light-proof window 


closure, filed June 10, 1931, D. C., E. D. N 
Y., Doc. 5542, M. Hirschman v. Bar-Ray | 
Products, Inc, 

1749055, G. W. Askerman, Door attach- 
ment, filed June 26, 1931, D. C., S. D. N. Y.., 
Doc. E 60/279. G. W. Ackerman v, Home 


Protector Device Corp 
1753310, H. O. Costello, Exercising ball and 
support therefor, D. C. R. I., Doc. 365, 


‘ H, O, Castello, et al. v. The Shepard Co, 


ue 


| straight-eight 





Decree for injunction July 9, 
filed July 16, 1931, D. C. Mass., 
H, O. Costello, et al. v. M. M. 
Leather Goods Co.) 
1753634, L. C. Wolfe, 
Apri 1, 1931. D.C... &. 
American Carburetor 
Buick Motor Co., et al 
1768715, Hopp & Hopp. Price ticket holder, 


1931, Same, 
Doc. E 3438, 
Israel (Ace 


Carburetor, 
D. Pa., ‘Doc 
Improvement 


filed 
6497, 
Co. Vv. 


filed June 3, 1931, D. C.. E. D. N. Y., Doc. 
5522, The Hopp Press, Inc. v. J. Freeman 
Inc., et al. 


1769836, W. G. Holmes, Water feed control, 
filed June 25, 1931, D. C., E. D. N. Y., Doc 
5549, Kuy-Scheerer Corp. v. American Steri- 
lizer Co., et al. 

1773146, H. F. Kellogg, Wing nut, filed July 
9, 1931, D. C. Conn. (New Haven), Doc. E 
2136, Central Srew Co. v. Carling Tool & 
Machine Co., Inc. Doc. E 2137, Central 
Screw Co. v. The Gerdis Corp., Inc 

1776637, J. Ostermeier, Flash lamp, 
June 3, 1931, D. C., E. D. N. Y.. Doc. 
Hauser & Co. v. Eagle Electric Mfg. Co 

1778196. W. S. Nutter, Pile fabric 


filed 
5524, 
, Inc. 
and 


| method of making, filed May 29, 1931, D. C., 


E. D. Pa., Doc. 6579, Sanford Mills v 
& Aikman Corp. 

1780515, H. Berlin. Braided waved 
D. C., 8S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 57/49, H 
Neidich Cel-Lus Tra Corp. Dismissed July 
20, 1931. 

1786969, C. Van Der Heuel, Hair 
apparatus, D. C., E. D. N. Y., Doc 
C. Van Der Heuel v. M. Hirschfeld, 
Decree for plaintiff June 8, 1931. 

1787186, J. A. Barkeij, Inlet manifold 
internal-combustion 
filed July 2, 1931, D. C., 
Angeles), Doc. E U-38-C, J. A. Barkeij v. 
E. ©. Anthony, Inc., et al. Same, filed 
July 16, 1931, D. C., S. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), 
Doc. E U-50-C, J. A. Barkeij v. Howard 


Collins 


braid, 
Berlin v 


drying 
5413, 
et al, 


for 
engines, 
S. D. Calif. (Los 


Automobile Co., et al. 

1791175, W. E. Tomlinson, Feeding device, 
filed July 14, 1931, D. C.. E. D. Mich. S. 
Div., Doc. 4871, W. E. Tomlinson y. Sears, 
Roebuck Co. 

1795772, J. C, Goosman, Dual effect com- 
pression method and apparatus for pro- 
ducing carbon dioxide snow, filed April 
30, 1931, D. C.. E. D. Pa., Doc. 6531, Solid 
Carbonic Co., Ltd. v. Publicker Commercial 


Alcohol Co., et al. 

1796600, E. H. Hammond, Fender curtain 
for automobiles, filed May 27, 1931, D. C., 
E. D. Pa., Doc. 6573, Persons Majestic Mfg 
Co. v. Vatco Mfg. Co., Inc. 

1800335, S. Battilani, Shoe tree, filed June 
26, 1931. D. C., S. D. N. Y¥., Doc, E 60/281, 


S. Battilani v. Saks & Co., Inc 






1801545, G. A. Dunn, Jogging mechanism 
for tying machine, filed July 1, 1931, D. C., 
N. D. Calif. (San Francisco), Doc. E 2956-S, 
Eby Mfg. Co. v. International Wood Prod- 
ucts Co 

1807697, G. A. Lyon, Cover for spare 
tires for automobiles, filed July 7, 1931, D. 


C., N. D. Ohio, E. Div., Doc. E 3876, Lyons, 


Inc., et al. v. Wheeler Metal Products Co. 
Doc. 4847. Lyon. Inc., et al. v. Herron- 
Zimmers Moulding Co. Doc. 4848, Lyon, 


Inc., et al. v. Ryerson & Haynes. 
Re, 17213, H. W. Carlogh, Hair waving pad, 





In Fitzpatrick v. Interna- | 
| tional Typographical Union, (Minn.) 
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Ohio Commission 


Issues Cigarette 














~ Tax Regulations 


| 





Wholesalers and Retailers 
Must Operate in Separate 
Offices, Under Provision 
Of the New Rules 


CoL_umsBus, OHIO, Aug. 27. 

Regulations governing administration of 
the new cigarette tax law, effective Sept. 1, 
have just been issued by the Tax Com- 
mission of Ohio. Wholesale dealers are 
entitled to a discount of 10 per cent un- 

'der certain ‘conditions, the regulations 
state. 

Where wholesale ang retail departments 
are maintained in the same building, there 
must be a partition at least 5 feet high 
between the two, the Commission ordered. 
The new regulations follow in full text: 

Amended Senate bill No. 324, section 8, 
confers authority upon the Tax Commis- 
sion of Ohio to promulgate such rules and 
regulations as may be deemed necessary 
to carry out the provisions of the act. 

Stamp Law Upheld 

The Tax Commission of Ohio, there- 
fore, rules that wholesale dealers in cig- 
arettes (called jobbers) and retail dealers 
in cigarettes within the State of Ohio 
shall affix excise stamps to packages of 
cigarettes as follows: 

In accordance with the first paragraph 
of section 3, by wholesalers when receiv- 
ing cigarettes in the -~place where such 
wholesaling is carried on, at the address 
named in the wholesaler’s license, on cig- 
arettes received by such wholesaler to be 
sold and delivered to retailers within this 
State; and in accordance with the second 
paragraph of section 3 by all retailers 
within this State of any unstamped cig- 
arettes. 

That all wholesalers are required to 
cancel said stamps after affixation by 
writing across the face thereof the name 
of such wholesale dealer and the date of 
cancellation, prior to the delivery thereof 
of any cigarettes to any retail dealer in 
this State; that all retailers shall imme- 
diately upon the receipt of any unstamped 
cigarettes at his plate of business so affix 
such stamps to each package and shall 
cancel the same by writing or stamping 
his name and the date of cancellation 
across the face thereof, or -shall imme- 
diately mark in ink on each unopened 
box, carton or other container of such 
cigarettes the word “Received” and the 
month, day and hour of such receipt, and 
shall. affix his signature thereto. 

He shall in any event open such box, 
carton or other container and immedi- 
ately so affix such stamps to each pack- 
age therein and cancel the same in the 
manner herein designated within 24 
hours after such receipt, and prior to the 
sale of such cigarettes. 

That a discount of 10 per centum for 
cash from the face value of the stamps 
be allowed by the treasurer of State upon 
authorization to him made by the Tax 
Commission of Ohio only to wholesale 
dealers in cigarettes within this State, and 
that by like authorization made by the 





| Tax Commission of Ohio to the treasurer 


of State he deliver stamps to wholesale 
dealers within this State on 30 days’ credit, 
allowing the same discount as when sold 
for cash, namely, 10 per centum, if and 


| when the purchaser shall first file with 


the Commission a surety bond which must 
be issued by surety companies only hold- 
ing a certificate of authority from the 
Secretary of the United States Treasury 
as acceptable security on Federal bonds, 
or by preferred collateral bonds to the 
satisfaction of the treasurer of State of 
Ohio in an amount equal to the face value 
of the stamps delivered, not allowing any 
deduction in the amount of the bond for 
the 10 per centum discount from the face 
value of the stamps delivered upon which 
credit is to be extended. 

The Tax Commission hereby rules that 
the definition of the word “wholesaler” is 
any person holding a wholesaler’s license 
within the State. 

A duly licensed wholesale dealer may 
furnish cigarettes which have been duly 
|stamped according to law, to a salesman 
of such cigarettes for the purpose of 
making sales therefrom to licensed retail 
dealers. 

Must File Returns 

Such salesman so employed is deemed 
to be acting with respect to such sales 
for and/or on behalf of the wholesale 
dealer furnishing such stamped cigarettes, 
provided, however, that the wholesale 
dealer furnishing such stamped cigarettes 
must at the time of the delivery of same 
make a true duplicate invoice as required 
by section 5894-4 of the General Code 
‘section 4 Amended Senate Bill No. 324, 
1931) inserting therein the name of the 
salesman ating as his agent with respect 
; to such sales; and provided further that 
each salesman shall, with respect to each 
sale made by him to a licensed retail 
dealer, make a true duplicate invoice as 
required by the aforesaid section, wherein 
he shall insert the. name of the whole- 
sale dealer who furnished the cigarettes 
together with his own name, and deliver 
one duplicate thereof to the retail dealer 
and forward the other duplicate to the 
home office of his employer, who shall 
retain same for a period of two years 
| Subject to delivery thereof to the Tax 
; Commission upon demand for its use and 
inspection. 

Realizing that a strict interpretation of 
section 8 of amended Senate bill No. 324 
will work irreparable injury and hardship 
in cases where wholesalers have and main- 
tain a retail department, the Commission 
rules and specifies that where in the same 
building, street number or room, whole- 
saling and retailing of cigarettes is en- 
gaded in, a dividing partition of wood, 
wallboard, lattice or trellis work shall be 
erected between the wholesale and retail 
departments, said partition being of a 
height of not less than 5 feet from the 
floor, provision being made for ingress 
and egress. 

The foregoing rules and regulations are 
offered for the purpose of acquainting 
the wholesale and retail dealers in cig- 
arettes respecting the administration of 
the provisions of amended Senate bill No. 
324, known as the cigarette excise tax law, 
and are after adoption by the Commission 
offered to the general public and the 
| Wholesale and retail dealers in cigarettes 
with the express reservation that such 
rules and regulations shall be held by the 
Commission as subject to change by 
amendment when questions arise for ad- 
Judication in the progress of the admin- 
istration of the act. 





filed Jung 29, 1931, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doe, 
E 60/292, Keen Mfg. Corp. v. Chaney Prod- 
ucts, Inc., et al. Same, filed July 17, 1931, 
D. C., R. I., Doc. E 372, Keen Mfg. Corp. v. 
Ruth Mfg. Co. 

Re. 17323, R. D. Davies, Process of face 


ing the cutting edges of 


e drilling tools, D, 
c., S. D. Calif 


(Los Angeles), Doc. E T-104- 
J, P. L. & M. Co, y. PF. A. Bell. Decree pro 
confesso, injunction issued June 26, 1931. 

Re. 17672, W. O. Prouty, Display sign, D, 
C., S. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. E Ue 
24-J, Metlox Corp., Ltd. v. Neon Sign Co., 
et al Patent held valid and infringed 
July 10, 1931 

Des. 80389, M. M 
powder, filed July 

| ¥.. Doc. E 61/67 
| Dumonde, Inc., et 

Des. 83403, H 


Michelin 
20, 1931, 
Pinaud, 


Container for 
2D. GB. 2 ee 
Inc, v, Pierre 





Kirschner, Cap, filed 
July 14, 1931, D. C.. S&S. D. N. Y¥., Doc. B 
61/27, New York Advertising Cap Co. Vv. 
Advertising Cap Co, 

Des. 83706, I. D. Stokes, Textile fabric, 
filed July 9, 1931, D. C. Mass., Doc, E 3434, 
i Otis Co, v, Royal Textile Co., Inc, 





















Gas in California 
Shows Decrease 


Reduction of 61 Per Cent in 
Wastage Is Reported for 
First Half of Year From 
Period in 1930 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., Aug. 27. 

Natural gas production in California 
during the first six months of 1931 de- 
creased 27.3 per cent and there was 2 
reduction of 61 per cent in wastage as 
compared with the first half of 1930, ac- 
cording to a statement issued by the 
Railroad Commission. 

Figures compiled by Claude Cc. Brown, 
gas and electric engineer for the Com- 
mission, the statement said, showed total 
production in the six months of last year 
to have been 288,949,200,000 cubic feet, 
compared with 209,976,300,000 cubic feet 
this year. Sales to gas companies 1n 1931 
totaled 79,502,600,000 cubic feet, com- 
pared with sales of 66,999,300,000 cubic 
feet in the first half of 1930. 

“Savings to consumers,” the Commis- 
sion’s statement said, “where natural gas 
displaced manufactured gas are estimated 
by Engineer Brown at from 40 to 50 per 
cent, as compared with what they would 
have paid if manufactured gas had been 
used. These savings apply to large areas 
in northern and central California which 
have recently been placed under natural 
gas service, and amount to many millions 
of dollars.” 


Oil Company Asks Dock 
Near Montgomery, Ala. 


Montcomery, ALA., Aug. 27.—Application 
for a permit to construct a pipe line and 
floating dock to provide transportation of 
petroleum products from barges on the 
Alabama River to storage tanks of the 
Wofford Oil Company, about eight miles 
northwest of Montgomery, has been filed 


with the United States Engineer's office 
a 


here. { 


The storage tanks are located on the 
south side of the river near the Bee Line 
Highway. The company proposes to trans- 
port its motor fuel and oil from its dis- 
tribution point in Texas direct to Mont- 
gomery by water, using its own barges. 





Labor Conditions 
In Southwest Shown 





Tennessee, Mississippi and Ar- 
kansas Projects Outlined 


Conditions affecting busines sand em- 
ployment continued last week at low 
levels in some areas, though stabilization 
of the economic structure is making 
progress in other districts, according to a 
statement just issued by the President's 
Emergency Committee for Employment. 

Publication of the Committee's state- 
ment began in the issue of Aug. 26. The 
section dealing with certain districts in 
Tennessee, Mississippi, and Arkansas fol- 
lows in full text: 

The Memphis Street Railway Company 
is doing some additional work on its lines 
and is employing 50 additional men for 
the next 30 days. The body manufac- 
turers are running at minimum capacity— 
“seasonal,” as they call it. They will not 
start full capacity until sometime in Sep- 
tember or Fall. The lumber mills are at 
the lowest capacity on record, according to 
Mr. George W. Land, of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Institute 

There are, however, three lines of in- 
dustry that are quite prosperous: The 
canning industry, cement industry, and 


Insurers’ Losses 


Fire, Marine and Miscellaneous 
Classes All Show Large 
Excess of Premiums 


SacRAMENTO, CaLir., Aug. 27 
Stock fire insurance companies received | 
$42,114,587 in net fire premiums on Cali- 
fornia business during 1930 and paid net 
fire losses totaling $16,795,999, according 


to the 63rd annual report of the State 
Insurance Commisioner, E. Forrest Mit- 
ichell. Net fire losses incurred were $15,- 


962,867. 
Mutual companies received $1,723,787 in 


net fire premiums and paid net losses 
amounting to $573,586. Net losses in- 
curred by the mutual carriers were 
$597,814. 


Ocean marine business in the State for 
the year, according to the report, totaled 
$5,776,976 in net premiums with net losses 
paid of $3,456,230 and net losses incurred 
of $3,406,192. Inland navigation business 
produced net premiums of $3,604,230 with 
net losses paid amounting to $2,378,432 
and net losses incurred, $2,296,797. 

Fire insurance companies doing business 
in the State received $2,136,652 as net 
premiums for earthquake insurance. Net 
losses paid in this class were $10,534 
while net losses incurred were $40,447. 

Miscellaneous classes written by fire 
companies, including tornado, sprinkler 
leakage, riot and civil commotion, mail 
packages, tourist baggage, aircraft and 
hail, produced $638,230 in net premiums, 
with net losses paid amounting to $342,740 
and net losses incurred§ aggregating 
$453,503. 


Compensation Rate 
Increase in Alabama 
Argued at Hearing 


Employers Oppose Emer- 
gency Program of Insur- 
ers Who Claim an Under- 
writing Loss 





Mon Tcomery, ALA., Aug 
A hearing was held Aug. 25 before the 
State Superintendent of Insurante, Charles 
C. Greer, and Frank H. Spears, compen- 
sation clerk of the Insurance Department 
on the application of companies writing 
workmen's compensation insurance for a 
rate increase of 6.7 per cent as part of the 
country-wide emergency program. 
Opposes Higher Rates 
The principal contention of those ap- 
pearing in opposition to the proposed in- 
crease was that in view of the economic 
depression this is no time for the insur- 
ance companies to raise their rates. Their 
position was that the insurance compa- 
nies have been making money and should 
not call for an emergency increase when 
conditions become unfavorable, but should 


be required to carry their proper shar¢ 
of the burden. 
W. F. Roeber, general manager of the 


National Council on Compensation Insur- 
ance, declared that the companies writ- 
ing compensation insurance in Alabama 
have suffered an underwriting loss in the 
State since the workmen's compensation 
law went into effect in 1920. He stated 
that Alabama employers are paying 2.8 
per cent less for their compensation pro- 
tection now than they paid in 1920. 

All testimony presented was taken un- 


der advisement’ by Mr. Greer. 
Opponents of Increase 
Those appearing In opposition to ths 


proposed increase were: L. Sevier, presi- 
dent of the Associated Industries of Ala- 
bama; A. J. Spears, of the American Cast 


the tobacco manufacturing industry. The 7. ae a ’ ce Ses 

railroads report shipments of cans and — Hacdie: fynen oe setae ce 
jars from points north to be delivered in George Conn rs, preside nt “Conner. Steel 
Memphis for the Memphis trading terri- G.. p. Finch, manager. National Cast 
tory as larger than at any previous time. 7.6) “pine Co. F. M. Jackson Jr vice 
AD railroads reported today Chere % an president Perfection Mattress Co.: W Ww 
increase of 30 to 40 per cent noted in the French ‘vice president Moore-Handley 
volume of jars and cans moving into tarqware Co.: Charles H. Hilton of the 
this territory. Pine Bluff, a small city | 4. : ; res eae cseeans OF. TUN 


in Arkansas, alone received for distribu- 
tion in that section, 60 cars of jars and 
20 cars of cans. These are to take care 
of the bumper crops of vegetables and 
fruits grown in this section. As one prom- 
inent business man said: “Cotton and 
other money crops may not bring very 
much this fall, but the farmer of the mid- 
South will be ready for Winter with plenty 
of food.” 


The cement industry, another one of 
those showing prosperity, according to 
Mr. W. W. Fischer, president of the 


Fischer Lime & Cement Company, is re- 
ceiving its share of prosperity principally 


American Cast Iron Pipe Co., all of Bir- 
mingham, and also, D. E. Bell, comptroller 
of the Alabama Drydocks and Shipbuilding 
Co., Mobile; E. M. Grimsley, assistant 
treasurer of the Walworth Alabama Co., 
Attalla, and R. M. Burbanck of the South- 
ern Manufacturing Co., Gadsden. 


Some Improvement Seen 
In Farm Produce Market 


[Continued from Page 5.) 


in the West, but 
impaired in some 


proving 
less 


are more or 


northern districts 


through the construction of public build- by appearance of blight 
ings and highways throughout the ter- Shi ag ae 

aoa oe : Shipments of sweet potatoes have been 
ritory, Mr. J, T. Fisher » VICE president light so far this season, but have been 
of the American Snufi Company, states 


that their business is very good and quite 


increasing since the middle of August be- 


: cause of activity C 2» Norfolk and 
satisfactory; that he can see no differ- maatern ai oe me Jute and 
e : at of last year or the pre- |“" See trere 2 yee Be Ste 

nce from that of last yea I moderate in nearly all markets, but de- 


vious year, although he did not state why. 

Lester Ford, manager of the ‘Mississippi 
Valley Contractor’ reports the following 
minor construction operations in this ter- 
ritory: For Memphis, Shelby County 
contemplates building a new Alms House 
opposite the present one to cost $400,000; 
and addition to the United States Marine 


mand is slow and prices tend downward, 


showing some declines of about 25 cents 
per barrel Several western markets 
quoted $4 or more on eastern» sweet 


potatoes 
Onion Prices Higher 
The carlot 


movement ol onions tends to 


Hospital is to be built at an approximate increase, with new shipping sections un- 
cost of $175,000; and miscellaneous con- | der way and marketing encouraged b\ 
struction of residences in the State, in- the higher price level this month 


cluding three new buildings, and the re- 
modeling and repairing of six store build- 
ings, to cost $69,000. He also announced 
today City of Memphis bids to close Aug. 
16 for the construction of sewerage sys- 
tem at Bethel Grove at a cost of $75,000; 
the construction of bayou culverts, drain- 
age work and street improvements, cost- 
ing $64,000. 


The lettuce market has receded a little 
since the middle of August, but western 
stock was still quoted at $5 to $7 a crate 
in eastern markets, and New York lettuce 


of the Big Boston type brought $1.75 
to $2.25 per two-dozen crate compared 
with less than $1 a year ago. Tops of 


$2.50 were reached in a 
kets 


few eastern mar- 
New York State carrots are selling 


At Whitehaven, just outside of Mem- jn eastern markets at 60 cents to $1 p 
phis bids were awarded today for the con- pyshel. The crop of late carrots is like! 
struction af a new school on the site of to pe less excessive this year, owing to 
the recently burned one, costing $125,000. reguction of nearly one-third ‘in i come sin 
At Nashville, it is reported that the State! in New York..which is the leadine ship- 
Funding Board is closing bids this week ping State, Pric: of mmaiane chara oe 
on $500,000 University of Tennessee bonds,!haye gone about as low es they could 
and $31,000 Central State Hospital for the| when sales of 5 cents upward were re- 
Insane bonds. "t ah A : 


Other miscellaneous build- 
ings in Nashville included residences and 
warehouses, amounting to $24,000. 

For Mississippi, as reported by the same 
source, at Starkville contracts were 
awarded recently by the city for construc- 


ported from several of the large markets 
on the less desirable sizes and grades. Car- 
lot sales by auction in New York brought 
prices equivalent to 5 to 30 cents each on 
various grades and varieties, and similar 


. orice conditions ‘prevailed ix a ore 
tion of a new light plant and approxi- hag ane — = naiees ; 
aay BA = ae t sens —< bs cities. Considerable stock is on the market 
abou 2,000; nisceleanous CON= | from northern and middle western sec- 


struction in Mississippi nearby, approxi- 
mates $15,000, of which $10,000 is at Holly 
Springs. 

Reports from the same source for Ar- 
kansas, includes a $49,000 post office at 
Brinkley; courthouse and jail at Monti- 
cello costing $150,000. Little Rock reports 


bids closed today for new post office and | 


uions. 
Cantaloupes Irregular 
Cantaloupes are in moderate supply with 
demand fairly gocd, but price trend was 
irregular, with some markets higher since 
the middle of the month Prices of 
peaches have shown an upward tendency 


courthouse at an estimated cost of $1,-| the last half of August because of lighte1 
450,000. Stuttgart closed bids yesterday southern receipts. About a dozen State: 
for construction of new post office to are shipping early apples, but total move- 


cost $90,000 


Dublin Airport Opens 
The first civil airport to be established 
in the Irish Free State was opened recently 
at Dublin. It is the headquarters of the 


Iona National Airways and Flying School, 
Ltd—(Department of Commerce.) 





ment is still rather zht, partly owing to 
low price and competition of other fruit 

Standard early apples sell in the larg« 
eastern marke 
Early exports of apples brought rather 
satisfactory prices in British markets, but 
large shipments on the way were expected 
to weaken the market position. Some lots 
jbrought prices well above $6 per barrel. 





ts at 50 to $1.25 per bushel. | 
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Adopts Conference Regulations 





Federal Trade Commission Modifies 


Rules 


Originally Drafted by the Industry 





A definite need exists in the roll and} 
machine ticket industry for standardiza- 
tion and simplication of various forms of 
tickets, and the industry should under- 
take such work as a definite part of its 
activities, it is declared in trade practice | 
rules drafted by the industry in confer- 
ence with the Federal Trade Commission, 
which have just been given final approval 
by the industry following redrafting by 
the Commission, the Commission has just 
announced. 


Industries representing about 80 per 
cent of the total volume of business were 
represented at the conference at which 
the rules were originally drawn, the Com- 
mission said. 

The announcement of the Commission, 
incorporating its statement to the indus- 
try, follows in full text: 

The roll and machine ticket industry has 
accepted its trade practice conference rules 
following changes suggested by the Federal 
Trade Commission and the Commission’s 
declination to approve or accept six 
resolutions originally adopted by the in- 
dustry at a trade practice conference held 
in Washington, Feb. 25, 1930. 

Rules approved as relating to violations 
of the law are designated Group I, while 
those accepted as expressions of the trade 
are in Group II. 

Group I rules relate to such subjects as 
inducing breach of contract; defamation 
of competitors; enticing employes of com- 
petitors; discrimination in price between 
different purchasers of commodities; se- 
cret payment of rebates; selling goods be- 
low cost with the intent and effect of 
injuring a competitor; circularization of 
threats of suit for infringement of patent 
or trade mark among customers of com- 
petitors, and false marking of producis. 

Group II rules cover proper and accu- 
rate methods of determining cost; stand- 
ardization and simplification; compilation 
and distribution of proper and lawful sta- 
tistics; independent publication of price 
lists and making the terms of sale a part 


to substantially lessen competition or tend) 
to create a monopoly or to unreasonably 
restrain trade, is an unfair trade practice.” | 

Rule 6. The Commission substituted 
and approved the following for Resolution 
6 as adopted by the industry: 

“The selling of goods below cost with 
the intent and with the effect of injuring 
a competitor and where the effect may 
be to substantially lessen competition or 
tend to create a monopoly or to unrea- 
sonably restrain trade, is an unfair trade 
practice.” 

Rule 7. The Commission substituted and 
approved the following for a part of Reso- 
lution 14 as adopted by the industry: 

“The circularization of threats of suit 
for infringement of patent or trade mark 
among customers of competitors, not made 
in good faith but for the purpose and with 
the effect of harassing and intimidating 
customers, is an unfair trade practice.” 

Rule 8. The Commission substituted 
and approved the following for Resolution 
12 as adopted by the industry: 

False Marking of Products 
With Effect of Deception 

“The false marking or branding of prod- 
ucts of the industry, with the effect of 
misleading or deceiving purchasers with 
respect to the quantity,—quality, origin, 
grade or substance of the goods purchased, 
is an unfair trade practice.” 

Group II: Rule A. The Commission 
substituted and accepted the following for 
Resolution 10 as adopted by the industry: 

“It is the judgment of the industry 
that each member should install a proper 


Output af Natural California Reports Roll and Machine Ticket Trade | 


i | 
and accurate method for determining his 
cost.” 

Rule B. The Commission accepted Res- 
olution 11 as adopted by the industry 
which reads as follows: 


“It is the judgment of this industry} 


that there is a definite need for stand- 
ardization and simplification of various 
forms of roll and machine tickets, and 
that the industry should undertake such 
work as a definite part of its activities.” 

Rule C. The Commission substituted 
and accepted the following for Resolution 
13 as adopted by the industry: 

“The industry records its approval of 
the compilation and distribution of all 
proper aud lawful statistics.” 

Rule D. The Commission substituted 
and accepted the following for Resolution 
18 as adopted by the industry: 

“(a) The industry approves the practice 
of each individual member of the indus- 
try independently publishing and circulat- 
ing to the purchasing trade its own price 
lists. 

“(b) The industry approves the practice 
of making the terms of sale a part of 
all published price schedules.” 

Rule E. The Commission substituted 


and accepted the following for a part of) 


Resolution 14 as adopted by the industry: 


“The owner of a patent or trade mark 
should, in fairness, deal directly with the 
alleged original infringer, rather than at- 
tempt to intimidate his customers.” 

Rule F.— The Commission substituted 
and accepted the following for Resolution 
17, as adopted by the industry: 

“A Committee on Trade Practices is 
hereby created, to cooperate with the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and to perform 
such acts aS may be proper to put these 
rules into effect.” 

By direction of the Commission, Otis B. 
Johnson, secretary. 

P. S.— Attention is called to Federal 
Trade Commission v. Raladam Company, 
decided May 25, 1931, in which the Su- 
preme Court of the United States 
apparently held that in order for a prac- 
tice to constitute an unfair method of 
competition it must be shown to have the 
tendency to injuriously affect the business 
of competitors. 


has | 


INSURANCE 


Nashville Utility Proposes 
Reduction of Gas Rates | 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Aug. 27. 


The Nashville Gas & Heating Co., has 
filed a petition with the Railroad and|/ 
| Public Utilities Commission proposing a 
; reduction of gas rates for both domestic 
and commercial consumers and asking ap- | 
proval of contracts, franchises, agreements | 
and charters of the Missouri-Kansas Pipe | 
| Line Co., the Kentucky Pipe Line Co., the 
Kentucky Natural Gas Co., and itself for 
bringing natural gas into Nashville im- 
mediately from the Western Kentucky | 
fields. 


The proposed rates are $1 for the first 
1100 cubic feet, $1.30 per 1,000 cubic feet 
for the next 2,900, and 80 cents per 1,000 
cubic feet for all gas used each month 
in excess of 3,000 cubic feet. 


New Insurance Company 
Approved in Nebraska 


LINCOLN, NEBR., Aug. 27. 

The State Insurance Commissioner, Lee | 
Herdman, has approved articles of incor- 
poration presented by the Union National 
Life Insurance Co., of Lincoln, a new 
stock legal reesrve company. Among the 
incorporators are Attorney General C. A. 


Sorensen and former Mayor D. L. Love 
of Lincoln. 

| The authorized capital stock is $150,- 
000 with $75,000 of surplus, but business 


is to be commenced when $100,000 of the 
capital is paid in. The home office will 
}be located in the Barkley 
| Lincoln. 


Uruguay Seaplane Base 
The President of Uruguay, through the 
Ministry of War and Marine, petitioned 
the national administrative council for 
authority to use Liberty Island, in Monte- 
video harbor, as a seaplane base.—-(De- 
partment of Ceammerce.) 





Building, | 


SUPERVISION 











Insurer Liable 
For Delivery of 
Cancelling Notice 


Court in New Jeresey Finds 
Automobile Liability Pol- 
icy Contained No Express 
Provision for Cancellation 


Trenton, N. J., Aug. 27, 


When an automobile public liability in- 
surance policy contains no express pro- 


| vision for cancellation by registered mail, 


the insurer assumes responsibility for de- 
livery of cancellation notices, according 
to an opinion filed in the State Supreme 
Court Aug. 25 by Circuit Judge Edwin 
C. Caffrey. The case was entitled Werner 
v. Commonwealth Casualty Co. 


The plaintiff was struck and injured 
by the automobile of Joseph Bongiornho, 
of Clifton, N. J. In a suit brought against 
the latter’s insurance company the in- 
surer claimed that it was not liable be- 
cause it had notified Mr. Bongiorno by 
registered mail a few days before the 
accident that the policy issued to him 
was cancelled. The letter was returned 
unclaimd. 


Holding that there was no. effective 
cancellation, the court awarded $10,000 
damages to the plaintiff. 





Finn Flying Clubs to Merge 
Consolidation of flying clubs in Finland 

was considered at 2 meeting of representa- 

tives of five private clubs affiliated with 


the air defense league—(Department of 
Commerce.) 








| 


of published price schedules; direct deal- | 


ing by the owner of a patent or trade| 
mark with the alleged original infringer | 
rather than attempting to intimidate his! 
customers, and a committee on _ trade 
practices. 


Commission’s Statement 


Made to the Industry 


The Commission's official statement to 
the roll and machine ticket trade is as) 
follows: | 

A trade practice conference for the roll 
and machine ticket industry was held at| 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, | 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 25, 1930, under | 
the direction of Commissioner Garland S 
Ferguson Jr. of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, assisted by George McCorkle, 
Assistant Director of Trade Practice Con- 
ferences 

It was estimated that, from the stand- 
point of volume of business, about 80 per 
cent of the industry was present or repre- | 
sented at the conference 

After a brief address by Commissioner 
Ferguson, the conference discussed and 
adopted 19 resolutions dealing with va- | 
rious trade or business practices. The 
Commission, after consideration, has re-} 
warded some of these resolutions and has| 
divided them into Group I and Group II | 
Those in Group I the Commission has 
approved, and those in Group II the Com- 
mission has accepted as expressions of | 
the trade. The Commission declined to 
approve or accept Resolutions 6-a, 7, 8, 9, 
15 and 16, as adopted by the industry. 

The Commission has directed that no- 
tice be given that in referring to or quot- 
ing trade practice conference rules, the 
form in which they appear in the Com- 
mission's official statement be num 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


with reference to wording, grouping, num- 
bering and lettering 

Group I: Rule 1.—The Commission sub- | 
stituted and approved the following for 
Resolution 1 as adopted by the industry: 

“Maliciously inducing or attempting to 
induce the breach of existing contracts | 
between competitors and their customers} 
by any false or deceptive means whatso-} 
ever, or interfering with or obstructing | 
the performance of any such contractual 
duties or services by any such means 
with the purpose and effect of unduly | 
hampering, injuring, or embarrassing 
competitors in their business, is an unfair | 
trade practice.” 

Rule 2.—The Commission substituted 
and approved by the following for Resolu- 
tion 4 as adopted by the industry: 





The defamation of competitors by 
falsely imputing to them dishonorable 
conduct, inability to perform contracts, 


questionable credit standing, or by other 
talse representations, or the false dispar- 
agement of the grade or quality of their 
goods, with the tendency and capacity to 
mislead or deceive purchasers or pros- 
pective purchasers, is an unfair trade 
practice 


Employes of Competitors 


Rule 3.—The Commission — substituted 
and approved the following for Resolu- 
tion 3 as adopted by the industry: 

“Maliciously enticing away the employes 
ol competitors 
fect 


with the purpose 
of unduly hampering, injuring, 
embarrassing competitors in their 
ness is an unfair trade practice.” 

Rule 4 The Commission substituted 
and approved the following for Resolution 
4 as adopted by the industry 

“It is 
person 


and ef- 
or 
busi- 


an unfair trade practice for any 
engaged in interstate 
in the course of such commerce, either 
directly or indirectly, to discriminate in 
price between different purchasers of com- 
modities, where the effect of such discrimi- 
nation may be to substantially lessen com- 
petition or tend to create a monopoly in| 
any line of commerce: Provided that noth- 
ing herein contained shall prevent dis- 
crimination in price between purchasers 
of the same class on account of differences 
in the grade, quality or quantity of the} 
commodity sold, or that makes only due]! 
allowance for differences in the cost of | 
selling or transportation, or discrimination 
in price in the same or different communi- 
ties made in good faith to meet competi- 
tion. And provided further, that noth- 
ing herein contained shall prevent persons | 
engaged in sélling the products of this in- 
dustry in commerce from selecting their 
wn customers in bona fide transactions 
and not in restraint of trade.” 

Rule 5 The Commission substituted 
and approved the following for Resolution 
5 as adopted by the industry: 

“The secret payment or allowance of 
rebates, refunds, commissions, or unearned 
discounts, whether in the form of money 
or otherwise, or secretly extending to cer- 
tain purchasers special services or privi- 
leges, not extended to all purchasers un- 


commerce, 


Maliciously Enticing Away 


( 
0 


der like terms and conditions, with the 
jintent and with the effect of injuring a 
competitor and where the effect may be 


4 
Grapes are selling slightly higher than at 
this time a ago. The eastern crop 
liberal, but a decrease of perhaps 20 
}per cent in the California production 
strengthens the market position. Demand 
for California grapes was reported rather 
disappointing to shippers. A. few eastern 
grapes are on the market, 


year 
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advertising 
value of the 
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The Christian 


Gentlemen: 


concerning thi 


given. 


advertising. 


In cities all over the country, readers of 


The Christian Science Monitor w 


Douglas stores and buy Douglas shoes in 


response to Monitor advertising, ac 
to 127 store managers of the 
Douglas Company. 


"Hardly a day goes by that we 


receive letters telling of a purchase of 
Walk-Over shoes," says the Geo. E. Keith 


Company, commenting upon the 


reader response to its advertising in the 


Monitor. 


Here is proof of reader interes 


may. surprise the advertiser not accustomed 


A Daily 


New York City, N. Y. 
270 Madison Avenue 


Detroit, Michigan 
3-101 General Motors Bldg. 
Chicago, Illinois 
1058 McCormick Building 
St. Leuis, Missouri 
1776 Railway Exchange Bldg. 


e Christian Science Nonitor 
7 Falmouth Street 
ston, Massachusetts 


ntlemen: 


We are greatly pleased with’ the returns 
from our advertising in The Christian Seionce 
Monitor. 


Yours y truly, 


Geo. E. KEITH COMPANY 


WalkOver Shoes 


CAMPELLO, BROCKTON, MASS 


We have received numerous evidences of its 
pulling power from the managers of our 127 
stores in the principal cities of the United 
States. 
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April 21, 3°51 


Setence Monitor 


107 Falmouth Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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Yours very truly 


ono. 5 KEITH COMPARY 


e enager 


alk into 


cording 
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tor for the first time. 
do not 
If you are interested 


business on a local or na 
unusual 


Douglas. 
t which 


Although we have almost daily evidence of the value of our WALK-OVER advertising 
in the Monitor, we feel that we have been a little delinquent in writing you 


Hardly a day goes by that we do not receive letters from men and women telling 
of a purchase of WALK-OVER shoes and the satisfaction which the purchase has 
And, best of all, nearly #11 the letters enclose sales slips. 


' 4 
Theee letters come from various parte of the country and show that your 
r@Mera' interest is not restricted to any one locality, ~ 


It ig not # ueual thing to see such tangible evidence of the pulling power of 


to such response. No wonder many national 
advertisers have increased their Monitor 
schedules this year! No wonder more than 
half a hundred important advertisers are 
this year using The Christian Science Moni- 


in building new 
tional scale, con- 


sider the way pointed out by such success- 
ful advertisers as Walk-Over and W. L. 
A Monitor representative will 
gladly give complete information. Or write 
nearest office for more facts. 


The Christian Sci Monit 
Newspaper for the Home 
Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society, 107 Falmouth Street, Boston, Mass. 
BRANCH ADVERTISING OFFICES 
Kansas City, Missouri London, England 
405 National Fid. Life Bldg. | and 2 Adelphi Terrace 
San Francisco, California Paris, France 
625 Market Street 3, Avenue de |'Opéra 
Los Angeles, California Berlin, Germany 
210 West Seventh Street Unter den Linden 59A 
Seattle, Washington Florence, Italy 
824 Skinner Building Via Magenta II 
Miami, Florida, 1229 Ingraham Building 
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Railroads Deny — 


Excessive Rates 


On Fish Products 


Carriers in Trunk Line and! 
*Central Freight Associa-| 
tion Territories File Brief 


: With I. C. C. 


Railroads operating in trunk line and} 
Central Freight Association territories have 
just filed a brief with the Interstate Com- | 
merce Commission denying the allegations | 
of the United States Fisheries Association | 
that the present level of freight rates on | 
fresh and frozen fish is “too high.” (Docket | 
No. 24217.) 

«The Fisheries Association contended that | 
the fishing industry is now in a “very de-| 
presed condition,” and could not bear the| 
burden of an increase in rates as proposed | 
iff the Eastern Class Rate revision, which 
becomes effective Dec. 3, 1931, nor the 15° 
per cent general increase sought by all| 
the carriers in the country in Ex Parte 103. 


Commodity Basis Sought | 


At the present timé fish moves by rail| 
on a third class basis, and the complainant 
organization is seeking an order from the} 
Commission establishing a commodity rate 
basis on fish which will equal 51 per cent | 
of the new class rates to become effective | 
Dec. 3. I 

“There is no proof of any restriction 
in the movement of fresh or frozen fish 
by reason of the existing rates,” said the 
railroads’ reply brief. ‘“‘Complainant’s evi- 
dence is clearly to the effect that the 
movement of fish is largely dependent 
upon the supply of the commodity and 
demand for the same. It was freely ad- 
mitted that there has been an increase 
in the movement during the past years. 


Increase in Movement 


“Mr. Cooley, manager of the Massachu- 
setts Fisheries Association, testified that 
there had been a very decided increase 
in the movement and that the area of dis- 
tribution had increased very much in the 
last few years. He also testified that there 
were better transportation facilities and 
‘better refrigeration today and that the 
‘use of refrigerator cars had enabled pro- 
‘ducers to ship greater distances and to 
‘get the fish to market in good shape. He 
‘also admitted that there had been an} 
‘increase in the general use of fish.” 

“It is submitted,” continued the rail- | 
roads, “that if there are any obstacles pre- | 
venting the expansion of the present area | 
of distribution, they arise from economic | 
er commercial conditions and not from | 
the rate adjustment.” 


Traffic Characteristics 


It was pointed out that fresh and froze 
fish are distinctly class-rate traffic. The) 
transportation characteristics of the traf- 
fic are, as stated by the carriers, that 
the volume of movement is light; the car- | 
loading is light; the commodity is highly 
perishable; expedited service is required; 
due to the character of the traffic, cars| 
must be cleaned and dried thoroughly be- 
fore they can be used for other traffic; 
the movement of the traffic is seasonal; 
the value of the commodity is high; and | 
the claim hazard is great. 


sf 
..“There is no evidence justifying a find- 
ing of unreasonableness of the rates or 
rules under attack. Whether the rates 
be considered from the standpoint of the 
traffic involved and its transportation | 
characteristics, or from the standpoint of 
the earnings produced by the traffic, they | 
have been shown to be reasonable. , There 





is no justification for any change in the} 
rules respecting the transportation of ice. | 


There is a practical reason for their ex- 
istence, and no cogent reason has been 
advanced for any change in them. The 
complaint should be dismissed,” the brief 
concluded. 


Rate Rise Protested 





. FINANCE 





ipping Board’s Negotiations 
For United States Lines Fails 


Next Stepi 


Sh 





n Effort to Gain Control of Govern- 
ment Fleet Is Uncertain 


| 


| 





(Continued from Page 1.) 


to the Government, ee  aaeden on | Gi a copy whereof is submitted here- 
ages totaling more than ,000, on | with. 
United States Lines property. This bid| It is recommended that the proper offi- 
was raised Aug. 26 by P. A. S. Franklin, | cers of the Fieet Corporation = the os 
president of the International-Roosevelt | operation and aid oi ime General Counse 
group and as finally‘submitted exceeds|be authorized and directed to negotiate 
the Chapman-Dollar-Dawson offer by! with the TT a pa Seng a. 
$329,100. ally along the lines 0 e above pro-| 
rawal of Mr. Chapman’s approval| posal with proper safeguards to the 
Pa er when the orseaat operator of| United States of America represented by 
the Lines learned he could secure suffi-| the United States Shipping Board to the 
cient financial backing from Mr. Dollar | end on a we alon mats Wetaaitin 
nd Mr. Dawson to make an effort to; presente fe a 48, 
scale control of the Lines. The Board! Board for its approval before execution 
has hesitated to foreclose and repossess | and oa this be done with all convenient 
the 10 ships of the United States Lines | Speed. 
and American merchant marine fleets be-| Further, that the mal 1 
cause of its fear of the psychological re- | mendation and any Board resolution 
sult on the American merchant marine.| passed pursuant hereto shall not be 
The meeting Aug. 27, which ended in deemed a contract and that no action of 
a deadlock, was partly concerned over|the Board ng a vee freedom 
the procedure to be followed now that) of the Board to revoke or m y any ac- 
the Board finds itself unable to accept| tion taken at any time prior to the execu- 
the favorable International Merchant Ma-| tion and delivery by the Board and/or 
rine proposal. Fleet Corporat:on of tac detailed contract 
Although termed “bids” by Chairman between the Board and/or the Fleet Corpo- 


O'Connor in recent public statements, the ration and the new corporation, and pro- 


ided further, that existing mail con- 
two offers already before the Board are | ¥! wt c c 
only “proposals” since specifications agree- tracts between the United States Lines, 


able to all members never have been | Inc., and the Postmaster General shall be 


king of this recom- 





|riod, according to a statement 


| just filed by the railroads with the In- 


| equipment, 


}in the first half of 1930. 


drafted. The nature of the new specifica- | first amended and/or modified in a man- 


tions cannot be predicted, although the 
sections of them considered at the Aug. 
27 meeting closely followed in certain re- | 
spects the terms prepared by the special | 
committee. 

Despite predictions made recently by 
Chairman O’Connor that the disposal of 
the lines would be completed in the imme- 
diate future, there #fe indications that a | 
considerable delay will result from devel- 
opments during the past few days. 

The resolution adopted Aug. 20 follows 
in full text: 

The undersigned have given’ careful 
consideration to the proposal made by 
P. W. Chapman, R. Stanley Dollar and} 
Kenneth D. Dawson in behalf of them- 
selves and others bearing date Aug. 17, 


Rate Rise Goutevied 
By Sheep Interests 


Industry Can Not Pay Increase, 
I, C. C. Hearing Is Told 


Sart Latze C\ty, Uran, Aug. 27.—The 
sheep industry of the West is in such con- 
dition from the general depression and the 
drought that it can not stand the proposed 
15 per cent increase in freight rates, F. R. 
Marshall, Secretary of the National Wool 
Growers Association, declared at the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission hearing 
here Aug. 27. 


A. F. Vess, of Wyoming, presented figures 
which he declared were the result of a 
survey of 150 Wyoming ranches and 1,000,- 
000 sheep. This tabulation indicated that 
Wyoming sheepmen were losing $1.54 a 
head on each sheep. 


The cost of raising a sheep was placed 
at $5.43, of this, $1.45 is interest on neces- 
sary investments. Eliminating this the 
cost of raising a sheep is $3.98 and the 
average sale price this year is $2.44, he 
said. 


H. W. Prickett, of Utah, manager of the 
Traffic Service Bureau, introduced evi- 
dence to show the lambs are selling lower | 
than at any time since 1908 and wool is} 
the lowest since 1910. He also entered the | 
protest of the American Packing and Pro- 
vision Company against the proposed in- | 
crease. 
| At a late hearing Aug. 26 S. H. Love, 
| traffic manager of the Utah-Idaho Sugar | 
Company and representing six western} 
sugar companies, stated that the six com- 


| 





In Middle West 


States Unable to Stand Pro- 
posed Increase, I. C. C. Is Told 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 27.—Three wit- 
nesses appeared before the regional rate 


hearing of the Interstate Commerce Com- | 


mission here today, each insisting that 
middle-western States—and __ particularly 


the agricultural industry in that section— | 


are unable to stand the 15 per cent in- 
crease in transportation rates sought by 
the railroads. It was the second day of 
the hearing, which will end Saturday. 


Rodney Edward, of the Kansas Tax 
Commission, introduced into the record 
Statistics intending to show that tax de- 
linquencies in Kansas were greater this 
year than last year. Mr. Edward said 
Kansas is in a “worse condition econom- 
ically now than in the ’90’s.” 


Delinquencies Greater 


He introduced exhibits to show the tax 
delinquencies increased from 8.73 per cent 
of taxpayers in 1930 to 13.01 per cent of 
taxpayers in 1931. The figures were for 
June in each instance. 


Mr. Edward's figures applied to all taxes. 
However, he assertea the percentage of 
delinquencies was higher in the agricul- 
tural sections of Kansas. 


The next witness was Clyde M. Reed, 
former Governor of Kansas, who is also 
rate counselor representing 28 farm or- 
ganizations. 

Mr. Reed made one point in his testi- 
money before the Commissioners, that 
was regarding the reduction of bank de- 
posits in principal grain producing States, 
although the bank deposits generally in 
the United States were on the increase. 
He said the total State and national bank 
deposits in the United States in 1920 were 
$41,714,075,000. 
847,195,000. However, the bank deposits in 
Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Iowa, Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, South Dakota, and 
Nebraska were on the decrease, especially 
in the last two years. 


C. H. Hyde, of Alva, Okla., represent- | 


ing the National Farmers’ Union and iden- 
tifying himself as vice president of the 
Oklahoma Farmers Union, followed Mr. 
Reed on the stand. 


Railways in New Mexico 
Plan Free Freight Pick-up 


Santa Fe, N. Mex., Aug. 27. 
Free pick-up and.delivery service on all 


freight on which charges exceed 50 cents | 
will be begun Oct. 1 by the Santa Fe, the! 


Rock Island, and the Southern Pacific 
lines, according to an agency tariff filed 
with the State Corporation Commission. 

Corporation Commissioner Hugh Wil- 
lioms sees this action as a move to meet 
motor competition. 


Cape Town Air Service 
The southern section of the Engiand-to- 
Cape Town air service may be opened in 
September, 1931, by Imperial Airways, ac- 
cording to recent announcements. Prac- 
tically all the landing fields in the Rho- 


desias and the Union of South Africa have | 


been completed. 
merce.) 


(Department of Com- 


In 1930 they were $59,- | 


panies lost 8 cents per bag, or $4,161,270, 
in the last year. 

F. W. Sweet, representing Utah coal in- 
dustry, protested for that industry. Com- 
missioners E. J. Lewis and William Lee 
prepared to close the hearings in Salt! 
Lake City Aug. 27 and leave Aug. 28 for 
Chicago. 


| 


Strawberries Flown 
Thirty-six tons of strawberries were 
carried by air from the Netherlands to 
{London in May. There was a gradual in- | 
|crease of passengers transported and} 
freight traffic reached about the same. 
level as that maintained in May, 1930. (De- | 
partment of Commerce.) 


| ~ 


! 
| 


Registrations of Aut 





States Shipping Board. 


I. Cone, commissioner. 


R. Castle Jr., has telegraphed the Ameri- 
can embassy at Tokyo for information 


tors, Clyde Pangborn and Hugh Herndon 


‘the less dangerous crossings to be con- 


ner satisfactory to the said proposers and | 
said new corporation and the United 





(Signed) 'T. V. O'Connor, chairman; H. 





‘Japan Asked to Expedite 


Return of American Fliers 
The. Acting Secretary of State, William 


| 
| 
| 


with respect to the two American avia- 


Jr., who have been arrested by the Japa- 
nese authorities for landing on Japanese 
soil without permission, he announced 
orally Aug. 27. 

He explained that on Aug. 21 the Amer- 
ican embassy reported the Ambassador 
had made formal application to allow the 
two flyers to leave on their return across 
the Pacific and Mr. Castle said he had no 
doubt the embassy is using all energetic 
efforts in behalf of the men. 


| 
| 


| 





New Jersey Orders 


Crossings Eliminated 


Abolishment of 41 Grade Haz- | 
ards Is Authorized 


| 
TRENTON, N. J., Aug. 27. | 

Forty-one grade crossings in New Jer-| 
sey have been ordered eliminated by the 
State Board of Public Utility Commis- 
sioners at an estimated cost of $19,730,000, 
according to a statement Aug. 27 by the 
Commission. 

In addition, the elimination of cross- 
ings is under contemplation. This cost! 
is estimated at $3,481,580. The work is 
to be completed within the next four 
years. 

Included among those contemplated to 
be abandoned,sit was stated, is a Trenton 
grade crossing over the tracks of the Bel- 
videre Division of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. This project would cost about $265,- 
000, the Commission estimated. 

Of the 41 crossings ordered to be abol- 
ished, 21 are in the City of Elizabeth. 
This work is estimated to cost $12,000,000. 
In all the Elizabeth work the highways 
will be carried over the railroad tracks. 

Atlantic City is listed for the abolition 


| 


of 12 dangerous crossings, at an estimated | 


cost of $6,000,000. 

Contracts on two projects have been 
let and work is under way. One is an 
elimination in Lodi, Bergen County, and 
the other is in Elberon, Monmouth County. 


In considering the elimination of grade | 
| crossings the Commission gave considera- 


tion, it said, to the classification of the 
crossings, following the policy of elimi- 
nating the more hazardous and leaving 


sidered later. 


To pay for the work, the State has a| 


bond issue of $18,000,000, to be expended 
at the rate of not more than $2,000,000 
a year for a period of nine years. 
the law the State pays 50 per cent of the 
elimination cost, leaving the balance to 
be paid by the railroad companies in- 
volved. 


jears during the corresponding period in 


Under | 
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Rail Record Set _ Elevated Airport | 
In Fuel Efficiency  ° | 
isons Is Development 


~ Of Future Years 


|Landing Fields Over Build- 

| ings Involve Many Un- 

solved Problems, Says 
Aeronauics Branch 


Only 122 Pounds of Coal Re- 
quired to Haul 1,000 Tons 
° Of Freight a Mile 


A new record of railroad efficiency in 
the use of fuel was made by the Class I 
railroads of the country during the first | 
half of the current year, when only 122! 
pounds of fuel was required to haul 1,000 
tons of freight one mile, the lowest level 
ever attained for any corresponding pe- | 
of the| 
American Railway Association just trans- 
mitted to the Interstate Commerce Com- | 
mission. The statement follows in full 
text: 

Class I railroads of this country in the 
first six months of 1931 established a new 
record for efficiency in the use of fuel 
by road locomotives, according to reports | 


Many problems must be taken into con- 
sideration before “elevated airports” can 
be constructed for regular use in air trans- 
port operation, the Aeronautics Branch, 
Department of Commerce, warns in a new 
bulletin, “Airport Design and Construc- 
tion.” 

The matter of airports constructed over 
buildings or railroad yards in the center | 
of cities has been advocated for’ some 
time, it was explained orally at the Aero- 
nautics Branch Aug. 27, but as far as is 
known the project has never progressed 
beyond the experimental stage and no 
attempt has been made yet to build a full-| 
scale landing area of this type. 

Use Is Complicated 

Meteorological conditions are liable to 
complicate use of such an airport, the 
Branch’s bulletin points out, while launch- 
ing and arresting gear probably would be 
required because of the limited area avail- 
able. The full text of the section dis- 
cussing this type of airport follows: 

The subject of elevated airports con- 
structed over buildings in business and 
industrial districts has received consider- 
| able thought and discussion. As yet, how- 
| ever, such projects must be considered as 
being in the experimental stage although 
it is quite likely that before many years | 
they will reach a state of practical appli- 
cation, at least for certain types of air- 
craft. 

Extensive experimental work would 
seem advisawie, particularly with launch- 
|}ing and arresting gear, and with various 
safety devices, before construction of such 
an air terminal is actually undertaken. 

Aside from the cost of such structures, | 
| which is bound to be quite high, there} 
| are a number of problems to be taken into 
| consideration which have a very important 
bearing on the safety and reliability of 
operations. Unless the landing area is 
sc arranged as to permit landings and 
take-effs in all directions, there is bound 
to be at times the problems of cross-wind 
operation. 

Other important problems include the 
matter of landings and take-offs immedi- 
ately over congested districts, involving in 
|; Many cases very turbulent air conditions 
caused by wind blowing around and over 
buildings, convection currents from heating 
and industrial plants, and hot pavements; 
| also, the hazards caused by fog and smoke 
and by the confusion of landing directly | 
over a myriad of competing city’ lights, 
some of which may be of very high bril- 
liancy. 


terstate Commerc? Commission. 

An average of 122 pounds of fuel was 
requiréa during the first six months of 
1931 to naul 1,000 tons of freight and 
including locomotive and 
tender, a distance of one mile. This av- 
erage was the lowest ever attained for any | 
corresponding period by the railroads since 
the compilation of these reports began in 
1918, being a reduction of three pounds 
under the best previous record established 


The railroads also attained a new effi- 
ciency record in the use of fuel in the 
passenger service for the first six months 
of 1931. For that period an average of 
14 4/5 pounds was required to move each | 
passenger train car one mile compared 
with 15 pounds in the first half of the pre- 
ceding year. 

Class I railroads in the first half of 1931 
used for locomotive fuel 42,672,474 tons of 
coal and 1,012,932,384 gallons of fuel oil. 

This increase in efficiency in the use of 
fuel during the first half of 1931 resulted | 
largely from improved operating methods, 
which have been placed into effect, and 
construction and installation of improve 
types of locomotives which produce more 
power compared with the amount of fuel 
used than was formerly the case. 


Railway Lines Add 
8,000 Freight Cars 
In Last Seven Months 





Railroads in Like Period of 
1930 Put 55,000 in Serv-| 
ice, According to Report 


Made to I. C. C. 


Only 8,000 new freight cars were placed 
in service by American railroads during} 
the first seven months of the current 
year as compared with more than 55,000 


Dangerous in Fog 

The difficulties of conducting air trans- 
port operations on such elevated landing 
platforms in foggy weather can not be 
emphasized too strongly. In considering 
these various problems it must be borne 
ir, mind that the success of air transporta- 
tion depends to a great extent upon the 
ability of the operating companies to 
maintain their schedules with a maximum 
degree of safety and reliability both day 
and night and through all kinds of 
weather. 


1930 and more than 42,000 the year before, 
according to a statement of the Americzn 
Railway Association transmitted to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission Aug. 27. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The railroads of the United States in 
the first seven months of 1931 placed 8,- 
264 new freight cars in service. In the 
same period last year, 55,660 new freight 
cars were placed in service and two years 
ago there were 42,552. 

Box Cars Number 3,021 

Of the nep freight cars installed, 3,021 
were box cars compared with 28,616 in- 
stalled in the first seven months of 1930. | 
There weré also 3.837 new coal cars placed 
in service in the seven months period 
this year, compared with 21,463 installed | flight to Istanbul, French aviators are 
in the same period last year. ; reported to be overhauling the airplane 

In addition, the railroads in the first | “Trait d’Union” which is now at Toulouse, 
seven months this year installed 382 flat| according to a rcport received from As- 
cars, 1,016 refrigerator cars, and cight| sistant Trade Commissioner W. L. Finger 
other miscellaneous cars. at Paris. 

The railroads on Aug. 1 this year had According to reports, the plane will be 
7,984 new freight cars on order compared | ready to take off in an attempt to fly from 
with 19,627 cars on the same day last year| Paris to Tokio in the middle of Sep- 
and 36,335 on the same day two years ago. —. : a ai ths 

N ives nother plane, a Bernar . is being 

The salute taal te carvine in the | Prepared for an attempt to fly to Buenos 
first seven months this year 94 new loco-| Aires, according to French reports.—Is- 
motives compared with 484 in the same sued by the Department of Commerce. 
period in 1930 and 371 in the same period —— 
in 1929. ! 

New locomotives ‘on order on Aug. 1 this 
year totaled 32 compared with 296 on the 
same day last year and 410 two vears ago. 

Freight cars or locomotives leased or | 
otherwise acquired are not included in the | 
above figures. 


French Preparing Planes 
To Regain Distance Mark 


distance 
recently 


With a view to beitering the 
record for a straight-line flight 
won by the American aviators in their 


Railway Rate Complaints 
Filed With the I. C. C. 


Complaints against 
with the Interstate 
sion have just been 
Commission as follows: 

No. 24662.—Auto Ges & Supply .Company, 
| Winona, Minn., v. The Ahnapee & Western 
Railwey. Against rates to complainent and 
preferential of competitors on shipments of 


railway rates filed 
Commerce Commis- 
announced by the 


Eleven Motor Lines 





omobiles Rise 


In Half Year in Eight Out of 36 iis) 
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creased reyenues in the first half of 1931, 
for the registration of pleasure cars and | 
10 for the registration of other vehicles, | 
while three others which do not segregate | 
such revenues showed increases. Figures | 
on revenues were not available from Ohio, | 
where licenses are issued through county 
auditors. 

The total revenue in 35 States from li- 
cense fees amounted to $242,748,766 during 
the first half of 1931, compared with $243,- 
451,126 for a similar period in 1930, a de- | 
crease of $702,360. 

The States reporting increased revenues | 
from the combined classes are California, | 
Maine and Wyoming. Increased pleasure | 
car revenues were received by Arkansas, | 
Connecticut, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, | 











York, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Is- 
land, and Vermont. 

Other car registrations produced greater 
revenue in 1931 in Arkansas, Florida, 
Maryland, Nebraska, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, New York, Oregon, South Carolina 
and Vermont. 

Oregon showed the greatest increase in 
revenue, the fees having been increased 
for 1931. Although the number of regis- 
trations of pleasure cars decreased from 
236,191 in the first half of 1930 to 233,787 


| in the first six months of: 1931, the revenue 
jin 1931 was $5,025,899 as compared with 


$2,379,556 in 1930. Other vehicle registra- 
tion increased from 20,657 to 23,387 and 
revenue increased from $438,148 to $999,065. 

The registrations and revenues by States 





















. e ~ > 
CrviCe | tuel oil. 
Discontinue * No. 24663.—Banta Coal Company, Boston, 
Mass., v. Boston & Maine Railroad. Against 


rates on coal, from anthracite fields in Penn- 


‘ * * rN y  sylvania, which are in excess es 
. New | 5ylvania, e in ce of rates to 
Car riers Are Affected by oe wae Boston Switchine District. 
0. 24664.—-F. E. Morgan & Sons, Ruston. 
| Alabama Statute La.. v. The Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western 
! Railway. Against combination rate of $1.08 


Montcomery, Ata., Aug. 27. 

Nine freight truck lines operating under | 
certificates as common carriers and two 
passenger ‘bus lines have discontinued op- | 
erations since the new motor carrier law 


on mixed carload shipment of vegetables, San 
Benito, Tex., to Ruston, La.. made com- 
bination over Alexandria as unjust and un- 
reasonable to the extent exceeded 60 cents on 
potatoes, 65 cents on cabbages, and 83 cents 
on other commodities. 

No. 24665.—Johnson 


Battle Lumber Com- 


enacted by the 1931 Legislature went into| , A : 

: . pany, Moultrie, . . DE . Air -Line 
effect last month, according to J. O. Reaieear eer oes of Ut te ee 
Hamby, chief of the Motor Transporta-| pounds on carload shipments of lumber, | 


tion Division of the Public Service Com- 
mission. 

Most of the lines discontinued opera- 
tions voluntarily, Mr.. Hamby said, while 
others were forced to stop by order of the | 
Commission, when they permitted their} 
insurance to lapse. Virtually all of the} 
operators gave “hard times and the new | 
tax law” as their reason for requesting | 
cancellation of certificates, or for their| 
failure to pay insurance. | 


from Vereen, Fla., to Moultrie, Ga. 


Decisions on Railiwa 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 








Kentucky, Maryland, New Jersey, New| are shown in the following table: The motor carrier act docs not apply to| pn yy Peer pate ae foll nase 
| Numb f + fanny ie as or — ee ~ aa th nelige ecsaeutay as apie 
umber of pleasure cars registered six months, 1931, column A: number o tehi who aul certain goods under contract, , _< o.— Mi-County Coa calers’ Asso- 
registered six month, 1931. column B; number of pleasure cars registered eae igs. but lies only to those operating regu-| Ci@tion v. Atlantic City Railroad. Rates on 
, ‘ s month, 1930, | ut app 3 p g reg hracit ] 1 S , 
column C; number of other vehicles registered six month. 1930, column D: revenue from | larly over a definite route and who hold ansaractie coe, in. carloads. trom. mines 
pleasure car licenses six months, 1931. column E; revenue from other vehicle licenses six | i in castern Pennsylvania to destinations in 
months, 1931, column F; revenue from pleasure car licenses six months. 1930 colton G: themselves out to accept any commodity southern New Jersey found unreasonable. 
revenue from other vehicle licenses six months, 1930, column H. , , es | offered by the public for transportation. a rates prescribed and reparation 
A B Cc D E F G H ps ° | No. 15841 and related cases.—William Kelly 
Arizona 83,272 16,201 88,838 16,568 $209,731 $224,161 $272,722 += gaa7 790, SWedish Merchant Marine Milling Company vy. Atchison, Topeka & 
a eR en!" 's lord “Upon Fearne 
; - 1.855,23 50,926 30.096 137,916 8,823,591 8.810.220 - | 72 7 > pon reargument and reconsideration 
Connecticut 53,362 271,242 53.619 4,560,407 1,674,700 "1,723,736 Shows Decline in Inc ome | Findings in former reports herein,.146 I 
Florida ........ 47,860 4.719 46.9389 2.456.121 1.144.737 11231294 ; C. C. 479 and 156 I. C. C. 447, that the rates 
; WMinmois ........ 286,237 1.372.717 310.457 12,716,669 5.141.477 5.209669; The income of the Swedish merchant} on coal and coke, in carloads, from produc- 
oane treee 136,926 a88 135.006 4,271 434 1.683.580 1.676.330 | marine during 1930 totaled 296,100,000 Ps points in Colorado and New Mexico to 
OWA vc cceseeees 070.7 69,978 12,206,196 7 5 Se ina toni 292 © aesieeeenien ot S ations in ansas, Nebraska, and South 
Kansas sogeese' 475,291 73.325 5 411947 5.668 aot | crowns BH Agena oe Choe” - Dakota were not unreasonable prior to Aug. 
Kentucky ...... 274.826 30.889 2.976.256 954,240 3,639,540 1,013,398 | 1929. & decline of 27,800,000 crowns, ac-| 4, 1925, reversed in part; rates on coal from 
Louisiana ...... 229,086 53,277 4,264,165 4.528.345 «| cording to preliminary figures prepared by] said points to destinations in Kansas and 
Maine | . d oy 13 oy 27,956 2,886,122 2,794,553 | the Royal Board of Trade, and forwarded PAraaee 2a found unrasonahie. i 
; Mary RP BAe 25 254,124 48,424 1,964,181 768,467 7! 7479 . 7 Sn i alae) oO. 722 anc relatec cases, ausau 
| Massachusetts 764,133 § 760,590 100,749 4.939.991 0 965,376. ae Seer ee SSeS Southern Lumber Cont§any vy. Alsbaina 
| Michigan - 1,019,652 187,448 1.098240 190,589 14,517,742 4.651.219 15,298,246 5.015.884 S ae Great Southern Railroad. Upon reconsidera- 
Minnesota 583,109 116,964 598.921 108,094 8,214,571 2,126,608 8.554.640 2.134406 The total income on time chartering] tion, findings in former report, 142 I. C. C. 
sonia a aT 101,760 23,075 1,094,843 267,073 1,150,525 271582 | Was increased from 15,100,000 crowns in oe aes Ahsy anpucenie earioad sates, on lumber, 
ebraska ..... 334, 709% 340,680 63,512 2,918,982 348% 2.97 . Ven 9 « yt ‘or | and other forest products taking lumber 
; New Hampshire 102,848 102,988 795 ont , ene aoe 1929 to ee A a sneume - rates, from points east of the Mississippi 
| New Jersey 671.628 131,880 649,103 131,595 6,814,232 | 4,275,886 6.473.910 4.208.372 freight carrying showed the heaviest de-| River and south of the Ohio and Potomac 
| New Mexico 39,208 10.881 «41.860 9/835 «6291193 '266'808 «| G18.188 264037 | Crease, by 27,200,000 crowns, mak-]| Rivers over certain routes to destinations 
New York - 1,720,922 369,257 1.726.340 379,137 24,512,261 11,245,735 24,387,289 10,809,593 |Ing a total freight income of 267,500,000} on the Chesapeake & Ohio, Maysville, Ky 
North Carolina 331,634 47.882 ' 373.936 51,208 5,814.0 6.379.955 |crowns. Passenger revenue decreased 500,- | t° Kanawha City, W. Va. inclusive, and to 
North Dakota .. 139/831 25.129 147,900 25404 1,705,372 1.827.847 000 crowns, to a total of 27,700,000 crowns; | MOmton, Ohio, modified in part 
Ohio .. . 1,446,720 207,108 1,459,789 211,191 (*) eee . OWNS, a il aahiwantn increased Reports of Examiners 
EUR RODS  *aaa's fa RS wees 5.379.890 3,039 us Or On ee an pc cap The Commission aiso made public pro- 
Dregon ........ 233,787 23.387 236.191 "20.657 5,025,899 999.065 138,148 | by 43,782 crowns to 837,682 crowns. (The| os “at. ar ite examiners in pate 
Pennsylvania oa 20,754 628,139 589,992 14.860.810 8.255.568 8.714.573 crown equals $0,268.) —/ssued by the De- sosed report of its examiners in rate 
mnede island 106, ae 20,648 21.048 1.228.492 592 843 325168 rei eee Ses zases, Which are summarized as follows: 
South arolina 50.840 38,886 1.918.730 574.6% ‘ 41 407 “ n9 talent Sicchintien’ ae Storage 
Zoe Comets .. , ae 12.889 2705,128 °° 109.738 Airport at Tientsin anaeitiea eee kee. ee 
: + 4,002,199 99.294 8,761,909 4.303.857 ; . ; ; ~har 5 r] i Ship- 
We hess cite 85,829 15,148 778,191 —_ 71078! A Chinese airport is ‘being constructed Sea Ressntit ana were aden ee. 
ee tees maa 8,069 1,504,684 387,973 1,155,144 370,248 |near Tientsin, on the international race] destinations in central territory found un- 
West Vireinis 188'800 69.739 5,081,294 1.653.296 5,290,474 1,767,501 |course one mile from the French arsenal] reasonable. Reparation awarded 
Gennia * 47,082 a 45,689 2,796,161 1,136,903 2,912,161 1,161,289 | by the China National Aviation Corp., to No. 23700.—-Cobb-Gwynn Tobacco Company, 
SESORMAB “40s 00 . ’ 250 8,474 675,795 44,352 lbe used in connection with future ‘air | Incorporated v. Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
*License fees issued th t ka u = road. Any-quantity rates charged on leaf 
rough county auditors, ‘mail service, (Department of Commerce.) tobacco, in hogsheads, from Fairmont, N. 











Truck Restriction 
Meets Opposition 





Move to Bar Them From Main 
Highways Over Weekends 
Fails in New Jersey 


Trenton, N..J., Aug. 27. 


The bafring of heavy trucks from main 
highways over weekends, suggested by 
safety councils and other organizations 
interested in traffic regulation and_con- 
trol, is not favored by the New Jersey 
Motor Vehicle Commissioner Harold G. 
Hoffman. 

His department is without authority to 
issue so drestic an order in the first place, 
he said, and if it were possible he believes 
that the plan would result in difficulties 
almost as great as the evil it is desired to 
cure. 

It was pointed out by Commissioner | 
Hoffman that there is a natural decrease | 
of commercial traffic beginning Saturday 
at noon and continuing until Sunday 
night. The travel of that class!which re- 


|} mains, he said, is of a necessary nature, 


such as ice cream, milk and produce | 
trucks. To shunt these vehicles to other 
roads, he contended, would be certain to 
bring protests from the truck owners as 
well as residents and motorists on the 
routes selected. As another objection, he 
cited the fact that many so-called sec- 
ondary roads are not constructed to resist 
the pounding of heavy traffic. 


Carrier Acreements 
Receive Approval of 
Shipping Board 








Agreements Between Com- 
panies for Cargo Move- 
ment to Various Peints 
Are Made Public 


Agreements between shipping lines filed 
with the United States Shipping Board 
in compliance with the terms of the 
Shipping Act, approved by the Shipping 
Board have been announced by the Board 
as follows: 

Shipping agreements filed in compli- 
ance with section 15 of the Shipping Act 
of 1916 have just been announced by the 
United Siates Shipping Board. 

The agreements follow in full text: 

American - Hawaiian Steamship Com- 
pany with United States Navigation Com- 
pany, Inc.: Memorandum of agreement 
covering through movement of shipments 
from Pacific coast ports to Liverpool, Lon- 
don and other United Kingdom ports of 
call of United States Navigation Com- 
pany, with transhipment at New York. 





Through rates are to be based on direct- | 


line rates and divided equally between the 
two lines, each of which is to assume one- 
haif the cost of transhipment. 


Amer?ican - Hawaiian Steamship Com- 
pany with United States Navigation Com- 
pany, Inc.: Through billing arrangement 
in respect to shipments from United States 
Pacific coast ports to designated South and 
East African ports and other African ports 
of call of the United States Navigation 
Company. Through rates, which are to be 
based on direct-line rates, and cost of 
transhipment at New York are to be ap- 
portioned equally between the two car- 
riers. 

Gulf Pacific Redwood Line with Trans- 
atlantic Steamship Company, Ltd.: Pro- 
vides for through movement of shipments 
from United States Gulf ports of call of 
Gulf Pacific Redwood Line to Australasian 
ports of call of Transatlantic Steamship 
Company, with transhipment at San 
Francisco or Los Angeles Harbor. Except 
as to certain specified commodities, 
through rates under the agreement are 
to be no lower than published tariff rates 
of direct lines from New York, and the 
through rates and transhipment costs are 
to be apportioned equally between the 
two carriers, subject to minimum pro- 
portion to Transatlantic of $7 per ton, 
weight or measurement, minimum bill of 
lading charge on cargo moving under the 
agreement to be $5, which is to be ap- 
portioned equally between the carriers, 
each to absorb one-half the cost of 
transhipmen<t, 

Guli Pacific Redwood Line with Union 
Steamship Company of New Zealand, 
Ltd.: The terms of this agreement are 
similar to those of the preceding agrec- 
ment between Gulf Pacific Redwood Line 
and Transatlantic Steamship Company 
excep that transhipment under 
agreement is to be effected at San Fran- 
cisco only. 

The New York & Porto Rico Steamship 
Company with American - Hawaiian 
Steamishp Company: Through billing ar- 
rangement covering shipments of laundry 
chips from Pacific coast ports to Puerto 
Rico, with transhipment at New York. 
Through rates are to be based upon di- 
rect line rates and apportioned 60 per 
cent to American-Hawaiian and 40 per 
cent to New York and Porto Rico, tran- 


shipment charges to be apportioned be- | 


tween the lines in the same ratio. Min- 
imum bill of lading charge under the 
agreement is to be $6 to be apportioned 
0 to New York and Porto Rico and 
$3.50 jo American Hawaiian, the latter 
to pay cost of transicrring shipments. 





y Applications 


And Reports Filed b y Examiners 


C., and Lake City and Mullins, S. C., to 
Newport News, Va., not shown to have been 
unreasonable Complaint dismissed. 

I. and S. Docket No. 3585 and related cases. 
—Coal from Alabama Mines to Memphis, 
Tenn. 

1. Proposed increased rates on bituminous 
coal, in carloads, from mines in Alabama 
to Memphis, Tenn., in purported compliance 
with order in Brilliant Coal Co. v. Illinois 
Central R. Co., 171 I. C. C. 207, found justi- 
fied. Proceeding discontinued 

2 Upon further hearing, finding in No 
21767 that rates on bituminous coal moving 


interstate from mines in the vicinity ci 
Birmingham, Ala., to southeastern points 
via Birmingham were unduly prejudicial, 


reversed. Original orde: modified accord- 
inely Original report 171 I. C. C. 207 





No. 24192.—Richmond Mica Corporation v 
Baitimore & Ohio Railroad. Carload 
on scrap mica from Portland, Conn., c 
Keene, Cardigan. Bristol, and Rumne N. 
H., to Richmond, Va., found unreasonable. 
Reasonable rates prescribed Reparation 

|; awarded, 

No, 24185.—Pacific & Idaho Northern Rail- 

Way v. Oregon Short Line Ratlroad 


Divisions of joint rates on traffic originat- 
ing on or delivered to points on the Pacific 
| & Idaho Northern Railway Company found 
hot unjust, unreasonable, inequitable, or 
unduly prejudicial. Complaint on this is- 
sue dismissed. 

No order now necessary to require defend- 
ants to join complainant in the establish- 
ment of additional joint rates or in connec- 
tion with the readjuctment of existing joint 


rates as indicated herein 
No. 23913.—Tilghman Lumber Corporation 
v Atlantic Coast Line Railroad The 


record affording no proof of damage to com- 
plainents by reason of the cxaction of the 
rates herein assailed on lumber from and 
to various points in the South, complaints 
dismissed 

No. 24308.—Malleable Iron Range Company 
v. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific 
Railway. Rate applicable on moulding sand, 
in carloads, from Avery, Ohio, to Beaver 
Dam, Wis., found not unreasonable. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 


SHIPPING . . 
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North Carolina 
Regulates Trucks 
From Out of State 


So-called ‘Tag War’ Between 
That State, Georgia and 
Kentucky Results in Draft- 
ing of New Rules 

RaA.eicH, N. C., Aug. 27. 
The State Highway Commission has is- 


sued regulations to govern the operation 
in North Carolina of trucks from other 


| States, the action having resulted from a 


“tag war” between this State and Georgia 
and Kentucky. 

The order of the Commission follows in 
full text: 

Dnder and by virtue of authority of 
Chapter 300 of the Public Laws of 1931, 
the North Carolina State Highway Com- 
mission do ordain: 

Nonresidents Exempt 


1. That nonresident automobile opera- 
tors of the several States, Districts, Terri- 
tories, or Provinces, of the American con- 
tinent shall be exempt while operating 
passenger automobiles by the owner or 
duly authorized agent thereof, on the 
public highways of the State of North 
Carolina, from the requirements of the 
registration and licensing of the said au- 
tomobiles, provided the same are duly li- 
ecnsed under the laws of the State of 
the bona fide residence of the owner 
thereof, and are operated in all respects 
in accordance with the traffic laws of the 
State of North Carolina. 

2. That trucks or other automobile 
freight-carrying vehicles making occa- 
sional trips into the State of North Caro- 
lina shall be exempt from the require- 
ments of registration and license within 
this State, provided such vehicles are op- 
erated by the owner or duly authorized 
agent thereof for the purpose of trans- 
porting goods, wares, or merchandise, the 
actual property of the owner of the said 
vehicle, provided such vehicles are duly 
licensed in the State, Territory, or Prov- 
ince of the bona fide residence of the 
owner thereof and fully comply with all 
of the requirements of the traffic laws of 
the State of North Carolina as to the 
manner of operation, the size and weight 
of the vehicle, and the load thereon. 

“Occasional trips” shall be understood 
to be not more than 30 trips in any one 
calendar year. Freight-carrying vehicles 
operated in this State oftener than occa- 
sionally, as herein defined, shall be deemed 
to be engaged in using the highways of 
the State of North Carolina for transpor- 
tation purposes and shall be required to 
register and obtain license to the same 
extent as like vehicles owned by the citi- 
zens of this State. 


Certain Lines Are Used 

3. Motor vehicles used for transporting 
commodities produced, manufactured, or 
distributed by a regularly established busi- 
ness within a radius of 75 miles of said 
place of business shall be entitled to im- 
munity of registration and license, irre- 
spective of number of trips. 

4. The immunities herein granted shall 
not apply to motor vehicles of any de- 
scription operated for hire, except for the 
purpose of discharging passengers or 
freight from without the State. 

5. The immunities herein granted shall 

not apply to any truck or other freight- 
carrying vehicle carrying an auxiliary gar 
tank providing an additional supply’ o: 
gas over and above that provided in the 
regular manufactured equipment for said 
vehicle. That any vehicle carrying such 
equipment shall be required, before op- 
erating it upon the highways in this State, 
to qualify as a distributor of gasoline in 
North Carolina. 
_ 6. The Chairman of this Commission 
is authorized to modify or withdraw the 
immunitics herein granted to the citizens 
of any particular State, Territory, or 
Province, upon the failure of such State, 
Territory, or Province to extend like im- 
munitjes to the citizens of North Carolina, 
but no such order shall be effective until 
@ copy thereof has been forwarded at least 
10 days before the effective date to the 
Motor Vehicle Commissioner of the State, 
District, or Province affected, and con- 
spicuous publication of said proposed ore 
der has been made in some newspaper in 
sucn State, District, or Province. having 
general circulation therein. 





Guests Not Taxable 


a, NASHVILLE, TENN., Aug. 27. 

Foliowing a ruling by the Attorney Gen- 
eral that trucks operating through Ten- 
nessce on regular schedules could not be 
classed as tourists or guests and are liable 
to the purchase of Tennessee license plates, 
the State Highway Patrol has been given 
orders to take into custody all regularly 
scheduled trucks coming into the State 
and to hold them for payment of fees, it 
was announced by Highway Patrol Chief 
J O. Davis. 


Applications Received 
By Radio Commission 


Applications received by the Federal 
Radio Commission Aug. 27 were made 
public as follows: 


Broadcasting applications: 

WNBZ, Smith & Mace, Saranac Lake, N Y. 
license’ to cover construction permit granted 
July 14, 1931, to make change in equipment. 

KMLB, J. C. Liner, Monroe, La., license to 
cover construction permit granted June 26, 
1931, to make changes in equipment and to 
increase power from 50 w. to 109 w. 

J. G. Burbank and John A. Dalton, Laramie, 
Wyo., construction permit amended to request 
5900 w., 1 kw. LS instead of 250 w.: to share 
time with stations KPOF and KFKA instead 
of one-half time, shering with stations KPOP 
and KFKA, also to install new transmitter. 

KFWB, Warner Bros. Broadcasting Corp. 
Hollywood, Calif., construction permit resub- 
mitted requesting facilities of former sta- 





Applications (other than broadcasting): 

WiXAV, City of Portland, Oreg.. new con- 
struction permit to replace license deleted 
*,416 ke. 25 w. Special experimental service 

The Journal Company, Milwaukee. Wis, 
(portable), new construction permit for 1.564, 
2,368 ke. 7Tly w Relay broadcasting. New 
construction permit for 1,564, 2,368 kc. 50 w. 







Relay broadcasting 

_ Knickerbocker Broadcasting Co. Inc., New 
York ty, new construction permit for 46 
mega es, 500 w. Television 


Victor Company 
to {gover one 
overating under W3XAJ 
24,100 34,600, 41,000, 51,400, 60,000-400,000 and 
above 401,000 &%c. Experimental. 500 w. 
Standard Oil Co. of California, modification 
plane license for addl. frequencyes. 5,540, 


Camden, N. new 
of two transmitters 
23,100, 25,700, 26,000, 


J., 


of 


v.070 ke., 50 w. Aircraft 
Eigin National Watch Co., Elgin, Ml, res 
newal of license for frequencies in amateur 
band» in accordance with revised amateur 
regulations 500 Ww Special experiment 
Radio Corporation of America, New York 


City, license to cover construction permit for 
25,700, 34,600, 60,000-400,000 and above 401,000 
ke., 1 kw. experiment 

Radio Pictures, 


Inc., Long Island, N. Y.,, 
modification of license for change in fre- 
quencies and two additional transmitters, 
2,100-2,200, 2,850-2950, 43,000-46,000, 48,500-50,- 


30C, 6C,000-80,000 ke., 1 kw 


visual broadcasting, 








DIVIDEND NOTICE. 


Quarterly Dividends of 


$1.25 a share on $5 Divi- 
dend Preferred Stock and 


30 cents a share on Common 
Stock have been declared, pay- 
able September 30. 1931, to re- 
spective holders of record August 


31, 1931 
The United Gas Improvement Co. 

I, W. MORRIS, Treasurer. 
June A, 1931. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Show Increase 
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rade Recedes 
In San Francisco 


Banking Situation in Kentucky Stock Exchange | 
Is Declared to Be Improving Subject to Suit | 


Financial Condition of 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


As of Aug. 26. Made Public Aug. 2 


























































































































































































‘otwe f Said to H hed’ Asan A : 
RESOURCES 8-26- a 8-19-31 8-27-30 
Reserve District Sale oO Livestock at to ave Replenis ad S an ssociation: Gold with Federal reserve agemtS ........ cee eeeeeecrennee 2,152,013 2,124,088 1,575,256 n re it 0 ume 
Cc sh n Rural Banks Gold redemption fund with United States Treasury 29,889 29,999 35,919 
alanis as i Sea Gold held exclusiv ely, againet Federal reserve — 2.181.902 2 154 087 1,611,175 ; 
: ‘ 4 r . a * Gold settlement fund wit edera eserve Board ...... 211 434 736 588,304 . baeue 
Further Decline in Volume ; Los Angeles Institution Is | Goia ana gold certificates held by banks .......s.0e0eeeee _ 862,433 884,038 776.433 Resources and Liabilities of 
a FRANKFORT, Ky., Aug. 27| Department, have been suspended since F dt Cc itul ; Total geld rewerves 3.485.546 3.472.861 2 955.092 a’ . ; ‘ 
Of Business Is Recorded State Banking Commissioner C. S. Wil-/| Jan. 1, 1929. The gross deposit liabilities | oun - onstitule a | Reserves other than gold .... 172/213 169727 “163.721 12 Institutions Combined 
For July According to son stated orally Aug. 26 that‘the banking of these institutions totaled $29,087,437. | Group Under a Common Total reserves ......... 3.657.759 3.642 588 3.110.653 Are Shown in Statement 
ifn © situation in Kentucky is beginning to take|Of the banks reopened or liabilities as- | N Withi he Law Nonreserve cash .....+:+++++- 72111 74,082 70,310 
Report by Bank on a brighter aspect. This statement was Sumed, the gross deposit liabilities totaled Name ithin the Law Bills discounted: ee . By Reserve Board 
I ? made, he said, after a careful check of | $6,410,677. Secured, bt me a Government obligations ...... arane 93,642 62,197 » 
——— 7 se Other Dills discounted .........cccceeccvscevcevcees tees 936 136,967 131,078 intieidthccicanes tii 
San FRANCISCO, CaLiF., Aug 27.—A fur- the conditions throughout the State. The reopening of the reorganized Louis- | [Continued from Page 6.] - - eh ~ sere | The daily average volume of Federal 
the i in’ the volume of business) Rural banks have been replenished, he ville Trust Company is expected to release} " w. 17: the defendant union, an unin- Total bills discounted ...........:ces eee ceeeeeeeeeneere 241,718 230,609 193,275 ees B s era, 
er decline in the ‘ ‘ ross deposits liabilities of $13,859,914. aes Bills bought in open market ........s0065 @eeccccvcecece 180,518 154,628 163,274 reserve bank credit outstandin during 
transacted in the Twelfth Federal Reserve said, by a bumper lamb crop, which & ot mnie Sof deposit CotPorated association, was sued, and serv-| United States Government securities: Berve ve @ g 
District was recorded in July, according to | brought in much needed cash. There were | aaa ri 4 - ‘900270 So. Th ‘seat ice of process was made upon a member SR aac ei eetrsneibse<aes sas 4-0 ‘ 247.342 the week ended Aug. 26 as reported by the 
the monthly report of business conditions | fewer sheep on Kentucky farms this year, Saami ap Prac pga oe e a thereof. The court considered its earlier Treasury notes «|. co sd eevee ccc cscseeessseesocesnee 3 241 Federal reserve banks and made public 
fprepared by the Federal Reserve Bank but the number of lambs raised per 100 ete . t ae cele th bilitie i Stat holdings in St. Paul Typothetae v. St. ‘ eneini aencagees | Aug. 27 by the Federal Reserve Board was 
of San Francisco and made public Aug.|ewes was greater than last year. The } oo 4 eee . ¥ ues ‘od Je €! Paul Bcokbinders’ Union, supra., and Tay- Total United States Government securities ............ 727,998 727,890 601,913 | ee 175 Q00 | eke ; 
27. Adjusted indexes of both production | crop was of excellent quality. tae mite annie ny Pe e _ an./lor vy. Order of Railway Conductors,| Other securities ........-ssseees tes 6.402 5,102 8'572 | $2-175,000,000, an increase of $60,000,000 
and trade moved downward slightly from “What’s needed now,” remarked Com- ing of yi ratio Trust falas ot acai (Minn.) 94 N. W. 684, and decided that the Total bills and securities ..........cccccceccccceccccces ae err - 2 |compared with the preceding week and of 
the low June levels, the bank reports missioner Wilson, “is a good price for the 7 - pany. latter case was controlling. In doing s0,| Due from foreign banks .............ccceeeeeeeeeeeseesece rH oe 1 a tp 967 aad $192,000,000 compared with the correspond 
The district summary’ follows in full! tobacco crop.” The following additional _All but nine of these State bank suspen- | it reversed the judgment of the trial court,| Federal reserve notes of other banks 16.010 16889 10.040 ing week of 1930 
text: information was made available: sions date after the closing of the Louis-| which had made an order vacating the | gar age anal iteMS .....++.+. Cr terserenceeaeeceececceeeeeens 407,424 462,236 505,962 an pe ; 
Commodity price averages were fairly Reopening in Louisville of the re- ville Trust Company and the National | service. a near Ree cane tent keentvansessssrenanesesess see eeeeees 59,083 58.962 59'609 On Aug. 26, total reserve bank credit 
steady during July and the first half of | organized Louisville Trust Company will Bank of Kentucky in Louisville last No-| The opinion states (184 N. Ww. 18): “ 33,462 32,696 16,733 amounted to $1,199,000,000, an increase of 
August although some products important | pe the ninth State bank that has reopened ae. Liabilities of the National Bank , we find that its activities embrace many Total resOurces .........cceececesees eovenceee seeeees 5.440.863 5,416,391 4,759,243 | $58,000,000 for the week. This increase cor- 
in this area sold at new low levels. Re-| out of the group that closed their doors 3 ig Da are not included in the State| having no necessary connection with its : ee ee 945,507 3 7 responds with increases of $42,000,000 in 
serve bank credit in use in the district <o-eaehates AMGE in tn Wale Ot deal = ing epartment’s statistics as it was activities as a union and quite apart from ar notes in actual Circulation ....sceeeeeeess 1,945,507 1,901,844 1,337,248 anev-i roulat nd $14,000.000 i 
averaged lower during the weeks ended | jn Louisville last Nov. 17. oa a — ee a ean a bank- ‘the promotion of the interests and wel-| “Stember bank-reserve account 2,341,998 2,382,296 2,418,875 ee ree ae re ae 
Aug. 19, than in the two preceding months. | rHi-ty-seven banks and trust c : & department. e National Bank of fare of their members. * * The consti-| Government ..........0.se00e 82.604 28,923 "25'9a3 ,€*Pended capital funds, etc., and a de- 
Interest rates advanced slightly continu- urty-seven banks and trust companies, | Kentucky has already paid a 67 per cent’! tution provides for dues. It provides for, Foreign bank ...... 182,921 168.408 5.549 | crease of $51,000,000 in Treasury currency, 
ing an upward tendency evident since under the supervision of the State ee dividend. a union printers’ home. It provides for| Other Geposits ........sseseceereeseaceseeseeeresseerees ehh avert 19,657 adjusted offset in part by a decrease of 
the middle of May. ; : : = an old age pension fund. It provides for Total deposits .. er 2,634,335 2,606,244 2,470,06 Dann ak tee ce owe 
Heat Damages Crops T R = Pitan Relief Council death benefits. * * The home is in the Deterved availability items .. 403,634 450,618 71449 78 siensiangotin’ ee oes go ae 
. , ~ ‘ is “porati .| Capital paid in 167,194 167.233 9'765|;ances and an increase o ,000, n 
Unsually hot weather was reported from ennessee eceipts oe So ee. Hg Surplus -. abs suede cess 274 636 274 636 aya aan monetary gold stock. 
most sections of the District during July. “ Not to Administer Funds union, having the welfare of its members All other liabilities aioe 15,616 15,444 Holdings of discounted bills declined $3,- 
As 5 Nags uma uae To Fall Short of [Cont 8 from P as trade unionists in view, but as an or-! Total liabilities .............-..0e. ‘ 5,440,863 5,416,391 4,759,243 000,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank of 
every deciduous fruit crop in Ca ein [Continued from Page 1.] ganization which through dues coming Baste ot sete semerves to deposit and Federal reserve note is a Kansas City and increased $10,000,000 at 
were reduced during the a, pag , ‘3 raise its quota, then the county organiza- from its members gives old age pensions, Contingent liability on bills purcl hased for foreign cor- 10.9 80.8 81.9% New York, $2,000,000 each at Chicago and 
te field and grain crops, however, was not M tings Ex enditures uon, either public or private, can step in death benefits, and a home for eligible! respondents ...............000. (aReGeaeensaieates 229.970 226,781 471.522 $aN Francisco, and $11,000,000 at all Fed- 
extensive and ill effects of the heat wave ee fw BZ with relief contributions. infirm and invalid members.” ably Sonor “eral reserve banks. The system's hold- 
r ren I i q - ‘ . ‘ ers. The condition of weekly reporting member banks in the central reserve cities of Ne , tah Se ye de S = 
Ww not apparent in the Pacific North N | es of New York 
ere apparent: Pac ih- Mr. Gifford has no plans as to how Held to Be in Business and Chicago on Aug. 26 and Aug. 19, 1931, and Aug. 27, 1930, were as follows. the fig ings of bills bought in open market in- 
west ‘cit gaoamnene ered — _ — Se ene the funds should be handled by the local Wie deadaed te whi ee ‘ leq DENS in millions of dollars: © NB8UreS | Greased $26,000,000 and of United States 
was generally expected to be greater than is « ‘ organizations. It may be necessary in e clusion to which we are NEW YORK 8-26-3 . 57.2, | bonds $45,000,000, while holdings of Treas- 
had been estimated a month earlier. - Deficit of $12,068,903 Ex- some instances to provide the needy fam- a ag ~~ is that the Los An-  joans and investments—total ..........eececeeeeeee “eeeveee rei "Sten a ury certificates and bills declined $40,- 
tations for wheat, cotton, and _ livestoc SAak. ates ilies with cash, but experience has shown S€!€S Stock Exchange 1s an _ association —_—— 000,000 and of Treasury notes 
declined further, while deciduous fruit ists Governor Told, Part that food, fuel and ‘Gatbine ordinarily gaged in business within the_meaning | Loans—total ...seseeseeserseeseneeeeereeeees 5,009 4,982 6.010/ Resources and liabilities ot the is ee 
: 3 : re r . : : ‘ ; : = < < 
prices advanced following publication of Of Which Was Caused by 27e provided. There is no thought, how- of section 388 of the Code of Civil Pro On securities ...... rane aa 3603 / eral reserve banks combined on Aug. 26 
the reduced production estimates. Be- zs ~ |ever, that cash should not be given the|Cedure. It is unquestionably engaged in| ji other ........ 21354 2'360 2402 and Aug. 19, 1931, and Aug. 27, 1930, in 
cause of excessive Vemperatures resulting Property Tax Losses destitute if cash will serve their purposes roe a the broad sense of the aor Investments—total 2.632 2/581 2,098 thousands of dollars, are shown in tabu- 
in a decrease in the supply of range forage ae ea better. and, we elieve, in any other reasonable | United States Government securities ......ceccecceccccce ; ao ~——— | lar form in an adjoining column. 
the need of supplemental feeding of live- ae oe eis Avoids Controversy sense of the term as well. It is, of cours€,| Other securities .............:..eec.0.,., — 1.563 1.077 
stock was even greater during July than NasHvitis, Tenn. Aug. 27 Tie Peenbiant ___ true that the main business transacted in| Reserve with Federal reserve bank or oN 1.031 
in June, except in Arizona where ranges Tennessee’s general fund receipts will b ae ee Organization desires its quarters is the business of others, the | Cash iM VAaUIt 2.0.0... .ceeecseeeseseucccsececevauecuenenes 64 48 7: 
continued to supply adequate forage. fall approximately $12,000,000 short of & = all to avoid controversy, and to individual members. We might even con- ate — 5.657 5,605 5,631 U. S. TREASURY 
Mining and manufacturing declined meeting expenditures during the current tne me a position of a willing helper rather | cede, perhaps, that the business transacted | Jccceaemeaee Naialtg... cc 1,108 1,113 1,444 
somewhat from June to July, continuing biennium, according to figures made pub- “cn — of dictatorship. It has no by the exchange is incidental to its main| Hue from banks .........., 13 4 AY STATEMENT ; 
the trend of the past two years. Output lic by Gov. Henry H. Horton. The|¢ _ ts on technological methods of pre- purpose, and that its main purpose is not| Due to banks . 1.029 1.102 onp 
of crude oil decreased, but activity at pe- figures from which the estimate was made | ton ing a recurrence of the unemployment | the transaction of business. Such is the | Borrowings from. Federal reserve bank... 8 oh ——— Aug. 25. Made Public Aug. 27, 191 
troleum refineries expanded, contributing were contained in a general fund survey | that = a eee the current de- contention that petitioner makes. A a ee ii om af a ee cieaiiblaia di 
to a small increase of gasoline supplies. specially prepared for the Governor by | Pr . ag an ai se reli - no plans ex-| But that these activities are incidental in| For account of out-of-town banks ...................... 303 oor eee Receipts 
Despite a decline in the amount of copper | Superintendent of Accounts and Budgets co r immediate vi - Studies as tO no way alters the fact that they constitute We OES OE UKUUG env earsvsecencaes¥eadccanervess cess 168 165 782! Customs receipts .......... $814,448.48 
produced, total inventories continued to); W. H. Puryear. i Mc get 7, . prevented are | the doing of business. There is nothing eehes — : Internal-revenue receipts: 
rise sharply. Output of lumber and of} The survey shows that receipts for the | fee is dan 2 uty ae whose /in the statute which requires that the} ‘OM ccrrrsrsrrreesctsreeseeeeee SESeaapPevebioeeeseaawee” "Mane 1,343 3,102 Income tax ... s ied 305,129.04 
flour declined after allowance for seasonal | piennium will approximate $23,282,250 and | aan “a aoe a ~— work of |associates be exclusively engaged in buSi-| On demand ............0ecsssseceeceeceececeeeecesencususes 953 245 | apes {so-seeae 
variations. The ‘total valve of building | that expenditures will amount to $35,350,- comin Winter ering during the forth- ness, or in any one business to the exclu-| On time .......ceeeeeeeresescee eee ceeeeeeeeeees piateecaveans 396 398 “639 Miscellaneous receipts ...... 350,654.22 
permits and engineering contracts awarded | 153.50, which is $12,068,903.50 more than ae Gifford’s position is that th i sion of all others. It is sufficient if they CHICAGO "4 —_—__—___—__ 
increased between June and July contrary | receipts oing to be at deal of ne nere 1S associate together for the purpose of tranS-| roans and investments—total ........ccceeeceeccececeecese 1.792 1,794 2,025) pir no porainary receipts .,  $2,829,461.20 
to the usual tendency, principally as a +j eg a great deal of suffering during | acting business. Whether they have addi- - - Public debt receipts ........., 60,401,000.00 
pan en ’ : Actual Cash Deficit the Winter anyway, and that : . sa ; ae 1,239 1,247 52 Balance previous day 97,607 334.32 
result of the optional award of the large ae ate ne 7 that b a anything tional noncommercial purposes is imma- THOMS—COtAl 20. cciccrcccccccccesscscces oc cccvscccee eecee 1.552 
Golden Gate Bridge contracts. There was,, A® actual cash deficit of $821,584.27 ex-| that can be done to relieve it should be| terial. This is what we conceive to be ah Meet. oy <: Ses Os sade ooeeaeuadvasdsesees Mea a 704 729 $23 Total cea cseueesees.$160,837,795.52 
little t cha n employment during | isted in the general fund on July 1 of this| adopted. There are, therefore, no hard) the meaning of the statute, and the pre- ofl" Seypae a ed ei hi ca aipaeelab care 315 hs aon 3 
tle net change in employ RS | cee the te f the current bien-|and fast rules being laid down. If jobs| ning e, al MM OCHEL ss geese eee eee eee sLawKsRCCURaGiaaeas Rivewaeane 515 518 628 Expenditures 
the month, although substantial reduc ar, the beginning ot - ¥ . Jobs | vailing view of the authorities. Investments—total ..... cceceacaes eeashareass OS ata ag 553 547 173 
tions fonnk Aly 1930 ane recorded nium. This sum added to the $12,068,- Can be “made” by the local or national) we have already summarized the pur- - - General expenditures ....... + $6,053,726.82 
I y, 1990, a A 003.50 indicates that the deficit on June welfare organizations, or through Federal poses and activities of the Exchange. It| United a si ik GROUESED ss fientesvecneceoes ks ote 200 otumes at tec es ee 
Ss > > @ € Ss ‘ ne GOCUTIRIER 2. cccccccccce 235 23: 27 p ) Cc os see i 
: Metall Seles om Re 0, 1933. will total $12,889,587.77. administrative procedure, the President's has sold seats, charged and collected list-| Reserve with Federal reserve bank 196 178 102| Panama Canal ....cccccocces 2 8'558 34 
Sales at retail showed a decline of about| The deficit at the beginning of the 1931- Organization hopes that action may be ing fees, acted as escrow holder, and from) Cash in vault ... enue cees 4 14 at, “Mee MONE «ons Aa Vole Sa vaean dune 975 214.55 
seasonal proportions from June, while 33 biennium would have been $5,821,584.27,| had, but its first commitment is to asso-! the proceeds of its enterprises is construct-| Net demand deposits 1,195 1,172 1,280 —-— 
wholesale trade declined contrary to the but the 1929 Assembly in extraordinary | Ciate itself with the groups and societies ing a building to bring in more revenue. | ee eee ns. sso cevecceeces seeceee td eneseeerereesenes a sn 652 ae ee aposees ass asnshd Oring , aaa sans 
usual movement in July. The volume of ‘session authorized the issuance of $5,000,000 which are seeking to reduce suffering at’ Petitioner points out that these profits do| Me ER BERR sce. ceeteke ee thee ee \ 146 176 isi | lates elas "2555 454.701/911.34 
intercoastal traffic continued to decline short-term notes to meet the indebted- the moment. not accrue to the members, and that they| Due to banks .. 288 99 358 eee 
during the month. reflecting pi incipally ness. _ have no rights in any of the property of | Borrowings from Federal reserve bank ..... 1 1 1 TOtal sesececssescccceseess- $160,837,795.52 
the extremely small eastbound shipments; wo provision, however, was made for the association until dissolution. ——— ————- a ET — 





Treasury Offering 
Is Oversubscribed 


of petroleum and its products. Freight 
carloadings (seasonally adjusted) increased 
slightly from June. This bank’s seasonally 
adjusted index of new automobile registra- 
tions was lower than in any month since 


payment of the notes and consequently 
payments must be made from the central 
fund, thereby making the fund in reality 
$17,889,587.77 short at the end of current 


This statement is undeniably true as far | 
as it goes, although there seems to be no} 
reason why the members, at any time, | 
could not agree to dissolve the association, 








demand deposits against which a reserve 
is required decreased somewhat. Security 
loans of repcrting member banks continued 


and charitable 
Confederate pensions, 


institutions, $6,351,000; 
$2,460,000; agricul- 


purchased with | 
it is held by trustees for the association 
Only by disregarding the normal mean- 


000,000 or thereabouts of 91-day Treasury 
bills dated Aug. 31, 1931, and maturing 
Nov. 30, 1931, which were offered on Aug. 


se 95 aon 5 § ¢ ing of its languge could we adopt the nar- 
to decrease during the month and “all ee eee ee Se ee 24, 1931, were opened at the Federal Re- row interpretation of section 388 which 
other” (commercial) loans increased of a p Arainiates tive departments ana serve Banks on Aug. 27 petitioner urges. But the history of the 
slightly. atare neti ea $2 044 600 , ate t amon a for was $269,- | statute, already discussed, suggests the 
a vs = " , : , xcept for one bid for $2,000 at si ; ‘ete ; j > it es - 

Estimated major cash receipts were set; the rate of about 0.50. opposite interpretation. Since it estab 


Fund for Seed Loans 


expenditures $18,009,915. For the fiscal 


the highest bid | lishes no substantive liability, and merely 


at $19,242,150. Mr. Puryear estimated | made was 99.856, equivalent to an interest | provides a convenient method of suit to 
that revenues for the fiscal year ending rate of about 0.57 per cent on an annual /enforce an existing liability, there is cer- 
Wi ll Be Advoe ated July 1, 1931, would total $11,881,125 andj basis. The lowest bid accepted was 99.838, 


A tainly no reason to restrict its application 
equivalent to an interest rate of about 0.64 | 









, 
te biennium. c rae ; in which case they would divide these as- 

March, 1922. Gov. Horton pointed out that upward’ Bids Totaling $80,019,000 Are ‘ets. But apart from this possibility, we | i 

Since July 22, on which day borrowings of $7,000,000 of the anticipated deficit 4 : differ with petitioner as to the conclusion 
from the Federal Reserve Bank of San} results from the repeal of the State prop- f ecepted to be drawn from this statement. The 
Francisco ($39,873,000) were greater than’ erty tax which was abolished by the 1929 . ; : question is not whether the members se-} 
at any other time thus far in 1931, dis- Assembly, to take effect this year. The The Treasury's offering of $80,000,000 or cure for themselves any profits, present | 
counts have averaged lower than in June levy produced approximately $3,500,000 thereabouts of 91-day Treasury bills dated OF Prospective, but whether there is a 
or the first three weeks of July. A de- annually and neither the 1929 or 1931| Aug. 31 was oversubscribed more than business. | 
clining volume of bills accepted by district Legislatures provided any source of rev- four times, the Secretary of the Treasury Profits to Association | Pe : 
banks during recent months has been ac- enue to take its place. ; o oe ec a business d shicl » 

; ; ays : , : Andrew W. Mellon, announced in a state- Here we have a business, and one which | ae, 
companied by increased purchases of bills Major Expenditures See - ’ state- earns large profits. If they are not the| = tee 
by those banks xo! BER OER me aed The report of Mr. Puryear estimated oT Ug. 1 : profits of the members individually, they f yo 
and as a result the Federal reserve bank | 2.0) expenditures as follows: Payments 99; a4 total amount applied for was $269,- must be the profits of the association it- | Sy 
bill portfolio has declined, notwithstanding on State debt, $628,000: State debt inter- 021,000 and the total amount of bids ac- sejf. and such is, indeed, the fact. No| jee 
the prevailing lo'v acceptance buying rates. | oct payments $1300 REG RO: enoky Saain~ cepted was $80,019,000. The announce- amount of theoretical argument can escape | i. PAs 
Member bank balances at the reserve bank | }* oe A eae pa a . ment follows in full text: he fact that > is bei eceived for| daisnnandiaik 

pipe ae 4 ; “eae tain Park bond interest payments, $63,750; Secretary of the Tre a the fact that money 1s being received tor | 
ane slightly late = July and in legislative expense, $1,200,000; education, | »onnccq aes =, creamy Mellon an- services rendered, and that the money so| ‘ 
August, although the volume of time and $15,662,000; public health, $1,300,000; penal a e tenders for $80,- reccived and the propert: 


to any one class of associations doing busi- 
ness. It abrogates a rule unsuited to pres- 
ent conditions, and should receive a liberal 
construction. 

We have given due consideration to the 
argument of petitioner that the use of the 
words “joint liability” was intended to 
limit suits brought under the statute to 
those against associations, the members 
of which were jointly liable for its obliga- 
tions; and that such liability only attaches 
to the members of a “trading association.” 
The case of McCabe v. Goodfellow (N. Y.) 
30 N. E. 728, 17 L. R. A. 204, cited to this 
point, held that the members of a “law 
and order association” were not liable for 
certin debts contracted by the president. 

The case is doubtless correct in its state- 
ment of the principles upon which liabil- 































year beginning July 1, 1932, he forecast 
revenues of $11,400,425 and disbursements 
of $17,340,238.50. 


Gr Grapes Marketed 
Worth $1.390.070 


Per Cent 
Two States 


per cent on an annual basis. Only part 
of the amount bid for at the latter price 
was accepted. The total amount of bids | 
accepted was $80,019,000. The average 
price of Treasury bills to be issued is 
99.844. The average rate on a bank dis- 
count basis is | about 0.62 per cent. 


Miheilaare Dey ‘partment Also 
To Urge Grasshopper Control 


| Continued 
culture or his duly 
tive. 

In view of the drought damage in 
several western States, Secretary 
other property in addition to the livestock 
and where such liens aggregate excessive 
amounts, it is agreed that in any deter- 
mination of the rights of the Government 
and of present lienholders, no valuation 
of the livestock and no amount of mort- 
gage upon it, shall be made or recognized 
in excess of $60 per head on cattle, $75 on 


from Page 1 
authorized representa- 


Ruling Deduction 
On Corporation Bonds 


Upon conversion of a corporation's bonds 
into its capital stock, no deduction is al- 
lowable on account of bond discount then 
remaining unamortized, the General Coun- 
sel, Bureau of Internal Revenue, has ruled 
(G. C. M. 9674). Any original bond ex- 


severe 


on 
Says ee 
Ninety-four Are 


Raised in 





Eighteen local cooperative associations 
with an aggregate membership of 3.067 
growers in the Northeastern States mar- 
keted grapes valued at $1,390,070 in 1929. 


SAFE 
INVESTING | 


W E distribute the securities of Public Service 


Company of Northern Illinois, and other companies of the 


These facts were revealed in a survey. noe ” Ai ity might or might not be enforced in the * s s s 
} " % pense then una , : r : : 
horses, and $6 on sheep. of the 12 States in this area. The sur- 2e"s capital Seat ae tates alae situation before the court, but it does not 

The lienholder must agree that he will vey was conducted jointly by the Federal : deal with the question of suit, and hence 


g ssuanc ‘ ae 
not transfer, pledge, hypothecate, sell, or issuance of the stock, the opinion held. 
assign such mortgage or note without the 
written consent of the Secretary of Agri- 


Hvde, the Department will support legis- 


Farm Board, State agricultural colleges, 
experiment stations, extension — services 
and departments of agriculture. The 


grapes were marketed by cooperatives that 


can hardly be of assistance in constru- 
ing our statute. ' 


Application Denied 








FOREIGN EXCHANGE 





i “J 7 3 rn 7 sur h e = 
aun aMEE etext te ett oo isopuatibas | Ste cece tana” woe ee ceive the relevancy of the subtle distine- 
Spring planting, but it will be impossible | supplies, doing a total business of $2,- te it hee. 8 en eS sanociation’” and 
to assist in financing fall-sown crops. | 827.900. & ass 


one transacting business, with respect to! 
the problem before us here. We may con- 
cede that the statute was enacted so that} 
suits might be brought to enforce an estab- 
lished liability, and that it does not con- 


The Secretary announced that no funds 
have been available for the purchase of 
poison to destroy grasshoppers. In the 
areas where grasshopper damage was se- 
vere, egg-laying has been in progress for 


New York, Aug. 27.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 


Thirty-four per cent of the cash in- 
come of $4,116,000 derived from all grapes 
sold cooperatively or otherwise in the 
Northeastern States was received by the 





i ; , : sooperatives. Approximately 94 per cent s template the bringing of actions where no 
‘ _ The Department is cooperat- | C2°Perat ves } purpose of the assessment and collection temp! § of actic wh e 
ing with State and local agencies ina sur- | the erapes raised in this group of of duties upon merchandise Imported into lability exists. In this it is similar to Insull group — one of the largest and most progressive groups 
vey to determine the localities in which States were grown in Pennsylvania and the United States, we have ascertained and |every other statute which provides a rem- | 
* ege masees are most numerous and wiil|New York. ; The latter State produced i. tee few tore on yg EE edy.for the enforcement of a right. ; f bli ili i in the United States, operating in 
recommend to Congress an appropriation about six times as many grapes as Penn- cepie transfers payable in the foreign cur- But that the court should test this Oo pu ic uti ity companies in e n ° P zg 
for the purpose of cooperating with State sylvania. rencies are as shown below: procedural statute in each case, by at- an 
and local agencies in a control campaign| Ten of the 18 associations are located Austria (schilling) 14.0416 | tempting to determine in advance of a 31 states Continued growth and regular dividend payments 
next Spring in areas where infestation |inm a compact area along Lake Erie in oes a) rreenssereocesccnees Hater trial whether a joint liability actually ex-| ° : 
promi be severe i 9 southwestern New York; one in nearby! ¢, ; ee paeee Bee 9627 | Sts on the facts, was plainly not the legis- oe ke : 
ee a Pennsylvania; four in the Finger Lake| peamene trrengee™ 2-967; lative intention. It would be highly im- place these companies in the forefront of the nation’s soundest 
—_ ot * — = t - : d loans | strict of New York, and three in Ulster ens (pouns) non, a us ~ —— — Sei 
ounties in whicn these fee ans , ; , inlan (markkKa) e lia vo he associates under e| e . - . 
iit he Sate are: oo ta ae ee ee fe — France (franc) . te and the law. That is a matter upon| investments. Send for the 1931 Public Service Yearbook. 
North Dakota —Rolette, Pierce, Botti-|of the grapes were marketed cooperatively | Greece farachmar which there is neither evidence nor proper | 
neau, McHenry, Renville, Ward, Burke, and in New York 31 per cent. Fifteen! Hungary (pengo) pleadings before us. Of course, if the as- | 
Divide, Williams, Mountrail, McKenzie,|of the 18 associations marketing grapes Italy (lira) : sociates engage in business under a com-' , 
Dunn, Mercer, McLean, Billings, Golden! handled supplies. eee ee? mon name, they would normally incur s : : . 
Valley, Slope, Bowman, and Adams. i- joint liabilities in the conduct of that busi- | T I - I T yy E C U R I 7. I E s 
South Dakota—Harding, Perkins, Butte, | etely - — ee — ‘hendled Portugal’ (escudo) ness. But that issue must first be pre-| 


Dewey, Ziebach, Armstrong, Sully, Hughes, | 
Hyde, Buffalo, Jerauld, Sanborn, Brule, | 
Aurora, Davison, Hamson, Charles Mix,! 
Douglas, Hutchinson, Bon Homme, Yank- | 
ton, Meade, Lawrence, Pennington, Stan-/| 
ley, Haakon, Jackson, Jones, Lyman, Greg- 


Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai taci, 


sented to the trial court. | 

In determining the question of jurisdic- | 
tion, there is no need for us to decide any- | 
thing except that they are so engaged in| 
business. As one court bluntly remarked: | 
“Whether the -plaintiff can get eapenees 


cooperatively in the States surveyed, sell- 

ing their grapes through one regional co- 

| operative, located in the Lake Erie district. 

This regional handles for the locals grapes | 
‘valued at $793,032.—Issued by the Federal 
| Farm Board. 
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ory, Tripp, Todd, Mellette, Bennett, Wash- | 7 __| Ghina (Mexican dollar) 313350 | With his case does noi interest us; r| 230 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 
abaugh, Shannon, Washington, Custer, | =e : thi. India (rupee) 35.9475 | whether his judgment, if he gets one, will f 
Fall River. ete ee boy eee. Sete, ye zepan (yen) “ a bs of — ee v. ernatone) San Francisco Detroit Kansas City Los Angeles 
p i — Crook, eriaan, onnson, oole, outeau, Golden Valley, an lll- mgapore ( r) Ue \Ty ra ca nion (Minn. ss 7 . ss . 
uae, Parapet Converse, and Nio- | water fate RB a 17. <r oot see, also Embree v. MeLen- | ao pong satel Des —— 
brara. Washington—Douglas, Grant, Lincoln,| yyexico (peso) 31.7500 |nan (Wash.) 52 Pac. 241.) evelan - Lou 
a - si : ; ‘ 3 . : rt , 

Montane—Sheridan, Daniels, Roosevelt,| and Adams. Argentina (peso, gold) 63.6181 The application by petitioner for a writ | ‘aa aa , See 
Richland, Wibaux, Fallon, Carter, Powder| - Nebraska—Cedar, Knox, Holt, Rock, Brazil (milreis) 6.1731 | lof prohibition on behalf of Los Angeles| Utility Securities Corporation, 111 Broadway, Neu York 
River, Custer, Prairie, Dawson, McConc,| Brown, Boyd, and Keyapaha | oe eee ye Stock Exchange is denied 
Jalley, Garfield, Rosebud, Treasure, Big Idaho—Counties to be announced later. Golambie Fea) : 95.5700 | We concur: Curtis, J., SEAWELL, J., Pars: | 
Horn, Yeiiowstone, Musselshell, Fergus, Utah—Counties to be announced later.) Bar silver .........- accesees seveeess 27.7500 | TON, J., and SHENK, J. 
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Protecting Patrons of Buses 
From Incompetent Drivers + 


Connecticut’s New Law Providing for Exam- 
ination of All Prospective Operators and Is- 
suance of Special Licenses Outlined 


By WILLIAM H. CUNNINGHAM 


Inspector of Motor Vehicles, State of Connecticut 


N THE not far distant past there arose on 
the transportation horizon the somewhat 
dim image of bus service. In those days 
the use of buses was confined for the most 
part to intracity work or short hauls; the 
equipment was not of the best and the public 
treated this infant type of transportation as 
somewhat of an innovation without much 
consideration being given to the possibilities 
of the future. But the baby has grown 
rapidly. 
+ + 

Today the conveying of passengers and 
their belongings is no longer a private enter- 
prise. It is a public necessity. Great steps 
forward have been taken in equipment and 
the extension of service so that we now find 
big, comfortable vehicles, with routes reach- 
ing every part of the country and with defi- 
nite terminals and time schedules, handling 
a vast volume of the traveling public. 


In Connecticut the question of public con- 
venience and necessity and the certification 
of the fitness of equipment is ably handled 
by the Public Utilities Commission. 


However, when the question arises as to 
who shall operate a bus, then control is cen- 
tered in the Department of Motor Vehicles. 
In the States where operators’ licensing sys- 
tems are established the Commissioner of 
Motor Vehicles, or like authority, determines 
who shall be so licensed. 


The bus operator no longer serves himself 
primarily, that is, by making a livelihood as 
an operator; he must cater to the comfort 
and safety of the public and establish his 
industry as an integral and essential part of 
the life of the community. To do this it is 
perfectly evident that bus operators as a class 
must be as far removed from reproach as 
humanly possible. In other words, he is now 
a public servant and as such must be of 
reputable character, physically fit, mentally 
sound and an expert driver. Only by meet- 
ing this high standard can the good will and 
confidence of the riding public be secured. 


rs a 

The avérage individual has come to look 
upon the bus as a vehicle that is a potential 
engine of destruction and one that operates 
always With attendant danger of traffic. A 
bus operator has taken distinct form in his 
mind and the resultant picfure is one of 
recklessness and a disregard for the safety 
of others. Without an operator a bus is 
perfectly harmless, so the most plausible an- 
swer is that control of the human equation 


Work of Illinois’ 
Conservation 
Department 





By 
Ralph F. Bradford 
Director, Department of 
Conservation, State of 
Illinois 


wT 


E Illinois State Fish Commission was 

created in 1879, and the office of State 

Game Commissioner in 1903. In 1913 the 
Legislature created the State Game and Fish 
Commission, which functioned until 1917, 
when the Administrative Code created the 
Division of Game and Fish, a part of the 
Department of Agriculture. In 1925, the Di- 
vision was converted into the persent De- 
partment of Conservation. 

Requirements for both resident and non- 
resident hunting licenses have been in force 
since 1903. Restrictions were placed upon 
fishing with nets in 1903, but no require- 
ments existed for procuring hook and line 
licenses until 1923. Since the creation of 
the Department, in 1925, it has been entirely 
dependent for its support, upon the receipts 
accruing to it under the provisions of the 
statute, no general revenue being utilized to 
meet its expenses. The Department now 
owns approximately 10,400 acres of land, on 
which fish hatcheries, game farms, game 
refuges, and State forests are operated. 

Upon the Department of Conservation de- 
volves the duty of enforcing the provisions 
of the Fish and Game Code, and of taking 
such steps and engaging in such projects as 
may be deemed expedient in the conserva- 
tion of the State’s natural resources in for- 
estry, fish and game. In this function of 
service to the residents of Illinois, it is de- 
pendent, to a very marked extent, upon the 
cooperation received. There must be a de- 
mand upon the part of the public for the 
apprehension and prosecution of law viola- 
tors, coupled with a willingness to offer such 
aid as may be. necessary to render punish- 
ment inevitable to the nonobserver of the 
law. 

For a number of years the Department has 
been engaged in the raising of pheasants. In 
so far as the supply would permit, eggs have 
been distributed to those requesting them, 
for the raising of birds intended for libera- 
tion for restocking purposes. Surplus birds 
resulting from each season’s breeding opera- 
tions upon the State game farms have also 
been distributed, and arrangements are be- 
ing made for a gfeatly increased output of 
both eggs and birds. The breeding of quail 
is also being undertaken and it is hoped that 
it will be only a matter of a few years until 
this project will have attained such propor- 
tions that restocking all parts of the State 
with this little favorite of the game family 
will have become a reality. During the 1931 
season, three game°farms will be in active 
operation, propagating quail and pheasants. 

The Department has been very successful 
im its fish propagation activities, and efforts 
are being put forth constantly to equip addi- 
tional hatcheries and increase the production 
of those now in operation. In addition to 
this, the removal of fish from bodies of water 
which have become unfavorable to fish life 
and its reproduction, to locations where con- 
ditions are satisfactory has become a major 
consideration, and has operated to stock 
many waters with fish, which it would not 
have been possible to replenish from hatch- 
eries. Furthermore, large numbers of fish 
have been saved in this way. 


is the solution to the State’s desire to gain 
the public’s confidence for bus transportation. 

Connecticut’s 1931 Legislature passed a 
statute which is now chapter 196 of the Gen- 
eral Statutes and which provides for the 
examination of all intended publig service 
operators, the issuance of special licenses to 
these operators and the control of them after 
their issuance. 


The first step in this procedure is to have 
the applicant establish his good character. 
The State of Connecticut demands two cer- 
tificates of character from reputable citizens 
not connected with the bus industry. This 
discrimination seems necessary to completely 
annul any chance of “brotherly love” enter- 
ing into the matter, as it is a known fact 
that men employed at the same trade are 
certain to be more tolerant toward their co- 
workers than an unbiased or disinterested 
individual would be. 

+ + 

In addition to this the chief of police of 
the town wherein the applicant resides is 
queried as to any possible criminal record the 
intended operator may have. Rigid investi- 
gation of this moral phase will unquestion- 
ably prove to the State whether or not the 
applicant is, so far as character is concerned, 
an individual to whom the lives and welfare 
of passengers may be safely entrusted. 


Physical condition is, of course, a prime 
requisite for a good bus operator. There can 
be no doubt that the driver of a bus respon- 
sible for the lives of so many should be in 
possession of good eyesight, sound limbs and 
a physique that can readily assimilate the 
drains on it demanded by the handling of 
such a large vehicle being driven, as it is, in 
the congested traffic of these times. 


With the many hazardous and unusual 
situations that are bound to arise and con- 
front the bus operator, he must be alert at 
all times and his reactions must be such as 
to quickly and efficiently meet these emer- 
gencies so as to avoid or at least minimize 
the danger, both to his passengers and to 
other drivers or pedestrians. To be able to 
do this demands perfect physical fitness and 
the State whenever uncertain in this respect 
recommends a medical examination for the 
applicant. 


Earlier in this article it was stated that a 
bus operator must be mentally sound. It 
seems only fair to clarify this statement. It 
is not to be expected that any individdal who 
is mentally deranged or whose mind is un- 
balanced to the extent that he may be classi- 
fied as insane will ever apply for a license to 
operate a bus or will ever be considered by 
any bus company for employment. ~ 

But, mental condition as exemplified by 
bus drivers should be considered as to the 
state of mind in regards to overconfidence, 
timidity, egotism and like emotions. Unfor- 
tunately it is the rule rather than the ex- 
ception that an egotistical, overconfident 
driver becomes the reckless driver and 
chance taker and a very, very large per- 
centage of serious accidents or near accidents 
can be traced tg this mental characteristic. 
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One of the greatest problems to confront 
the State in its plan of administration for 
the bus industry has been the elimination of 
the free lance or drifter. It has been found 
that those operators who desire a license to 
operate for anybody or everybody who will 
hire them have compiled the most undesir- 
able records and have to a great degree been 
responsible for the misconception of this 
class of driver by the public. To alleviate 
this situation it is now essential that every 
applicant furnish the State with a certificate 
of employment showing that a specific com- 
pany will hire him provided the State issues 
him a license. 

Upon satisfying the State that the afore- 
mentioned essentials are satisfactory then 
determination becomes a simple matter, and 
it is only necessary to ascertain that the 
applicant can actually operate a bus well 
enough to meet the requirements. 

Before the actual bus test or road test is 
given the first step is to find out how long 
the applicant has been licensed to operate 
motor vehicles and whether or not he has 
had previous experience on a bus. 

If he has been licensed in any State his 
past record as to arrests, convictions, acci- 
dents and complaints or suspensions is se- 
cured and carefully analyzed. These records 
over a period of years show just the type of 
operator the applicant has been in the past 
and is an excellent criterton as to what may 
be expected of him in the future. 

The next step is a visual test both as to 
acuity and color. If necessary the State 
recommends glasses and if the applicant 
takes this test with glasses there is a restric- 
tion placed on his license limiting his opera- 
tion. This limitation makes it necessary for 
him to wear glasses at all times while driv- 
ing a bus. 

The road test;itself is a very comprehen- 
sive one and of necessity very strict in na- 
ture. The operator is made to take the bus 
through congested city traffic with its many 
turns and stops and not only is the mechani- 
cal operation by the applicant taken into 
consideration but also his sense of distance, 
judgment and also the amount of physical 
exertion needed to handle the bus. 

It is the sincere hope that the examination 
and control of bus operators by the State of 
Connecticut through the system outlined in 
this article will have beneficial and far- 
reaching results to not only the general pub- 
lic but also to the bus companies and the 
operators themselves. 

+ + 

It may be expected that the good will and 
confidence of the average citizen will be 
gained for bus transportation by the guar- 
antee of the State that only experienced and 
desirable drivers will be given licenses to 
operate and that strict surveillance of their 
driving activities will curb any reckless tend- 
encies that may crop up after the license has 
been issued. 

The securing of this good will and confi- 
dence will inevitably result in the increased 
use of the bus as a means of transportation 
with a resultant increase in revenue to the 
companies operating bus lines. This will 
mean,to the companies a fair profit on their 
investment may be realized and improve- 
ments and the extension of service may be 


Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


COMPILING DATA ON WAGES 
PAID BY SUGAR INDUSTRY 


Other Information Relating to Employment Conditions 
- Also Obtained by Bureau of Labor Statistics 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 


modity industries. 


The present series deals with sugar. 


By ETHELBERT STEWART 


Commissioner, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor 


RANULATED sugar is one of the 
e staple food items for which the Bu- 

reau of Labor Statistics of the 
United States Department of Labor col- 
lects retail prices each month from rep- 
resentative stores in 51 cities. The aver- 
age prices since 1913 are available. It is 
of interest to note that the price for 
May, 1931, is down almost to the average 
of 1913. The average for 1920 (19.4 
cents) was still 7.3 cents below the peak 
in June that year. 
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Monthly wholesale prices are also col- 
lected by the Bureau for sugar. The 
year 1913, September, 1930, and March 
and May, 1931, saw granulated sugar 
selling in New York at 4.3 cents per 
pound wholesale, or practically one-third 
of 12.7 cents, the wholesale price in 1920. 
The yearly average was 4.7 cents in 1914 
and in 1930, thus showing that sugar at 
wholesale is down to the prewar level. 

Based on wage figures collected by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in a study of 
cane-sugar refining in continental United 
States in 1930, average earnings per hour 
for the 11,890 wage earners covered in 
the study of the industry were 46.1 cents, 
for the 11,027 males 47.2 cents, and for 
the 863 females 28.9 cents per hour. Av- 
erage full-time hours per week for the 
industry were 58.7, for males 59.3 and*for 
females 51.5 per week. Average full-time 
earnings per week for the industry were 
$27.06, for males $27.99 and for females 
$14.88 per week. 

By occupations, average earnings per 
hour for males ranged from 41.3 cents 
for laborers to 69.4 cents for sugar boil- 
ers» The occupation of packer was the 
only one in which women were employed, 
with the exception of a small number 
(too small to be tabulated separately) 
included in the group of “other em- 
ployes.” The average for packers, fe- 
male, was 28.9 cents; and for females 
included in the group of “other em- 
ployes,” 29 cents. 

Average full-time earnings per week 


for males ranged from $24.74 for laborers 
to $37.13 for sugar boilers; the average 
for packers, female, was $14.68, for fe- 
males in the group of “other employes,” 
$16.97. 
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Average full-time hours per week for 
males in the industry ranged, in the va- 
rious occupations, from 51.7 for boiler- 
makers to 643 for blow-up tankmen. 
The hours of woman packers averaged 
50.8 per week and of women in the group 
of “other employes,” 51.5. 

The United States Census of Manu- 
factures reported an average of 13,920 
wage earners in cane-sugar refineries in 
continental Uhited States in 1929. As 
the Bureau’s study covered 11,890 em- 
ployes it therefore represents practically 
the entire industry. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
monthly statistics on the volume of em- 
ployment and pay-roll totals in the 
cane-sugar refining industry beginning 
with April, 1923. 

The peak of employment in this in- 
dustry, as shown by the indexes com- 
piled by the Bureau was in April, 1923, 
at which time the index registered 128.2. 
In December of the same year, the low- 
est point in this series of employment 
indexes was reported, the December, 
1923, index (76.4) being 40.4 per cent be- 
low the maximum figure reported in the 
preceding April. ‘ 
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[NDEXES of earnings in the cane-sugar 
refining industry are compiled by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. These in- 
dexes show that the highest amount of 
weekly earnings reported over the period 
from April, 1923, to May, 1931, was paid 
in June, 1924, when the index of pay-roll 
totals reached 123.1. 

The minimum amount of weekly earn- 
ings recorded in this industry was in 
January, 1924, the index number for 
that month. (77.9) being 36.7 per cent 
below the maximum reported in June of 
the same year. 


The next topic in this series of articles on the basic production and commodity 


industries deals with “Meat and Meat Products.’ 


In the first article on this sub- 


ject, to appear in the issue of Aug. 29, E. L. Thomas, Specialist in Meats, Oils and 
Fats, Foodstuffs Division, Bureay-of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, will describe the work of the Meats, Oils and Fats Section 


of the Foodstuffs Division. 


Trial of Contempt of Court Cases 


New Illinois Law Provides for Change of Venue 
By HARRIS B. GAINES 


Member, House of Representatives, State of Illinois 


T THE last session of the Illinois Gen- 
A eral Assembly, a law was enacted de- 
signed to provide for a change of venue 
in contempt cases, where the character or 
conduct of a judge has been attacked. This 
law prohibits a judge, who thinks he has 
been assailed as to his integrity or conduct, 
from acting in the dual capacity of prose- 
cutor and judge in a subsequent contempt 
proceeding. 
The new law, which is an amendment to 
the change of venue act, is as follows: 
“When any defendant in a proceeding for 
contempt arising from an attack occurring 
otherwise than in open court, upon the 
character or conduct of a judge, which pro- 
ceeding is pending before the judge whose 
character or conduct was impugned, fears 
he will not receive a fair trial before such 
judge, he may petition the court for a 
change of venue from such judge, and such 
a petition to be verified by affidavit of the 
defendant, and thereupon such change shall 
be granted.” 


Many judges have recognized the fairness 
and justice of the rule established by the 
foregoing statute by voluntarily transferring 
contempt proceedings to another judge, when 
the alleged contempt was not committed in 
his immediate presence and involves his own 
character or reputation or exercise of judi- 
cial authority. These judges recognize the 
fact that such attacks are upon them per- 
sonally, and not upon the dignity of the 
court. 


No judge should be allowed to use the 
strong arm of the court to punish persons 
making such attacks unless such person 
charged with contempt voluntarily submits 
to trial before the aggrieved judge. To com- 
pel a person to submit to trial before his 
accuser in such contempt proceedings is con- 
trary to the American sense of justice and 
fairness, and strikes at the very foundation 
of free speech and free press. This new law 
prevents a judge from setting-up a censor- 
OL TL) 
contemplated without facing the possibility 
of financial loss. 

Weeding out the undesirables will raise the 
standard of operators to the plane where a 
fair living wage will be assured by virtue of 
the increased revenue of the companies with 
possible rewards from the various companies 
for good records, and the personal satisfac- 
tion of being able to secure from the State 
an operating record that will furnish conclu- 
sive proof as to experience and efficiency in 
any case where any such record might be 
needed. 

Since it has been in effect this system has 
shown sufficiently satisfactory results to war- 
rant its inception and to hold out the prom- 
ise of manifold improvements for bus trans- 
portation in the future. In closing, it might 
be appropriate to call to mind the fact that 
a continuance of cooperation between the 
bus industry and the State will benefit con- 
siderably the public in general and, after all, 
that is the ultimate aim of bus transporta- 
tion. 


ship of the press in matters involving per- 
sonal attacks upon such judge. 


If all of the judges were like most of the 
judges, no such law would be necessary. 
This is demonstrated by the fact that in- 
stances of judicial tyranny in such cases are 
few and involve but a very small number of 
judges. But such proceedings do happen 
and there have been numerous instances of 
jail sentences imposed by judges for no 
other reason than to avenge slights to their 
personal vanity, fustify some wrong they 
have committed or to put fear into persons 
who may have good reasons to make like 
attacks. 


The press and public speakers must feel 
free to give expression regarding the per- 
sonal character or conduct of judges, with- 
out fear of being arbitrarily punished by 
such judges. The press should always feel 
at liberty to print news originating in the 
court and make fair comment upon the 
same, whether or not it pleases the sitting 
judge. Judges are just human beings and 
it must be a difficult problem and a source 
of embarrassment to one of them to sit in 
judgment and render a fair decision, when 
his own virtue is in issue. Judges should be 
too modest to even desire to sit in- judgment 
in such cases. 


It is not the purpose of this law to take 
from the judges whatever power is necessary 
to maintain the dignity and authority of 
the courts. They must, of course, have sum- 
mary powers to punish direct contempt com- 
mitted in open court or in the presence ‘of 
the judge or so near thereto as to tend to 
obstruct the administrators of justice; or for 
interference with its writs, etc. In fact, this 
new law does not deprive the court of any 
power at all. It simply provides that the 
power to hear and punish contempt in cer- 
tain cases be transferred from a partial and 
interested judge to an impartial and inde- 
pendent one, as in justice to the accused 
should be done. 


This subject has been discussed by our 
higher courts on numerous occasions. It 
may be interesting to read what Chief Jus- 
tice Taft said in the’ case of Cooke vy. W. S., 
267 U. S. at page 539: 


“The exercise of the power of contempt is 
a delicate one and is ‘needed to avoid arbi- 
trary and oppressive conclusions. The rule 
of caution is more mandatory where the 
contempt charged has in it the élement of 
personal criticism or attack upon the judge. 
The judge must banish the slightest per- 
sonal impulse to reprisal, but he should not 
bend backward and injure the authority of 
the court by too great leniency. The sub- 
stitution of another judge would avoid either 
tendency. * * * All we can say upon the 
whole matter is that where conditions do 
not make it impracticable, or where the de- 
lay may not injure public or private right, a 
judge called upon to act in a case of con- 
tempt by personal attack upon him, may, 
without flinching from duty, properly ask 
that one of his*fellow judges take his place 
(Cornish v. U. S. 299 Fed. 283, 285; Toledo 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON 


President of the United States 1801-1809: 


“To inform the minds of the people and to follow 
their will is the chief duty of those placed at their 
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Udinatiun of Serum in Caring 


for Infantile Paralysis Cases 


Other Factors Which Should Be Considered 
in Treating Persons Who Are Afflicted With 
Disease Discussed by Health Specialist 


By DR. O. McDANIEL 


Director, Division of Preventable Diseases, Department of Health, State of Minnesota 


OLIOMYELITIS was formerly known as 
an epidemic disease affecting the central 
nervous system and resulting in muscular 

impairment of varying extent and degree. It 
is now recognized as an acute infectious dis- 
ease of widely varying intensity of symptoms 
and from which recovery without involve- 
ment of the central nervous system or with 
but transient or minor central nervous sys- 
tem involvement is the rule. 
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The apparent immunity of the adult popu- 
lation as indicated by the relatively low inci- 
dence of poliomyelitis in persons over 20 
years of age and by the marked specific viri- 
cidal power of the blood of a large percent- 
age of adults may be explained by the wide 
incidence of mild, unrecognized and missed 
cases and of well carriers of the infection. 

As with the acute eruptive diseases the 
early symptoms may be variable in character 
and intensity. .While usually the digestive 
tract is noticeably affected early, in some 
cases the most pronounced early symptoms 
relate to the upper air passages. Rarely pa- 
ralysis develops without previously noticed 
sign or. symptom. 


Onset ‘as a rule is sudden. Headache, in- 
disposition, fever, and vomiting are frequent 
early symptoms. Diarrhea is often present 
but constipation which is a usual late symp- 
tom may be present from the beginning. 
Temperature as a rule is not high, rarely 
over 103 degrees Fahrenheit. A stiff neck or 
a stiff spine elicited through attempting to 
flex the head forward upon the chest is a 
characteristic accompaniment of the above 
symptoms. If the patient is asked to sit up, 
attempt may be made by rolling from side 
to side pushing the elbows backward while 
the back remains rigid, the so-called “poker 
spine,” and the patient fails to fully accom- 
plish the act. 


A stiff neck or spine with above symptoms 
should cause one to make a spinal puncture. 
The intraspinal pressure is usually but mod- 
erately increased. The number of cells may 
vary from a slight increase over normal to 
200 or more per cubic millimeter. Very early 
polymorphonuclears may predominate while 
later the monocytes are the predominating 
form. Diagnoses of abortive cases and of 
cases in the preparalytic stage are equally 
difficult, and without the occurrence of pre- 
vious paralyzed case or cases in the commu- 
nity, can only be problematic. 

Experimental work in animals has indi- 
cated that the use of poliomyelitis conva- 
lescent serum in the treatment of human 
cases, if given early, may be of value in the 
prevention of the development of paralysis. 
Owing to the difficulties in the diagnosis of 
poliomyelitis before paralysis develops, it is 
impossible to state at this time just how 
much reliance may be placed Upon its use. 
Comparative studies of early treated cases 
and untreated cases, justify further trial of 
this method of treatment. 
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It is agreed that to be of value the serum 
must be given early before paralysis develops. 
It is generally thought that the benefit to 
be obtained from the use of the serum will 
be secured by using one fair-sized dose, and 
when it is remembered that definite paraly- 
sis means disintegration of the nerve cells, 
it is obvious that after the development of 
paralysis, the serum cannot be expected to 
be of value. 

Since late in 1930 the Division of Prevent- 
able Diseases of the State Department of 
Health has had a limited supply of convales- 
cent serum. Because of difficultiesfin obtain- 
ing large quantities of this serum it is neces- 
sary to limit its use to 30 cc. per patient to 
be used only in the preparalytic stage. 

Rest has long been recognized as a most 
important measure in the care of the acute 
poliomyelitis case. “Rest, more rest, and still 
more rest” has been said to be the best treat- 
ment to prevent disability and to aid recov- 
ery. This important aid is always available 
whether the patient be at home or in a hos- 
pital excepting in cases involving the respira- 
tory muscles. 

When the muscles of respiration are in- 
volved, the Drinker Respirator, aptly called 
the “mechanical lung,” into which the pa- 
tient’s body up to the neck is placed, may 
be relied upon to keep up artificial respira- 
tion for days or weeks as may be necessary. 
Inspiration and expiration is carried on 
through alternately raising and lowering the 
ain pressure within the cabinet surrounding 
the. body of the patient. In this way the 
weakened muscles of respiration are put at 
rest, the patient becomes more comfortable 
and in certain cases which would otherwise 
end fatally, life is sustained until the mus- 
cles recover sufficient strength to resume 
work. 
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In Minnesota, a Drinker Respirator, the 
purchase of which by the State Board of 
Health in October, 1930, was made possible 
by special legislative grant through authori- 
zation by ex-Governor Christianson, has been 
turned over to the University Hospital where 
it is installed and ready for use at all times. 

During the rest period great care should 
be exercised to prevent contractures and mal- 


8 __ is 
Co. v. U. S. 237 Fed. 986, 988). * * * 

“The case before us is one in which the 
issues between the judge and the parties 
had come to involve marked persona! feeling 
and did. not make for an impartial and 
calm judicial consideration and conclusion. 
We think, therefore, that when the case 
again reaches the district court to which it 
must be remanded, the judge who imposed 
the sentence herein should invite the senior 
judge of the circuit to assign another judge 
to sit in the second hearing of the charge 
against the petitioner.” 

Judge Taft no doubt expressed the senti- 
ments of every fair-minded judge and his 
suggestion should be aceoted in every such 
case. It is fundamental to American liberty 
that every person whose liberty is involved 
in any proceeding except direct contempt of 
court, before any judicial tribunal, should 
have the right to be tried before an impar- 
tial and disinterested judge. This law is 
based upon right and justice and fairness, 
and should prevail in every jurisdiction in 

America. 


formations, a light splint often being of value 
in this respect. The weight of bed clothing 
should not be allowed to fall upon the feet or 
other parts to prevent strain upon weak- 
ened muscles. All manipulations should be 
avoided until after muscle tenderness has 
disappeared. 


After making a careful study of incidence 
of poliomyelitis in children of school age be- 
fore and after the opening of schools early 
in September, Dr. A. J. Chesley, executive 
officer, in his report of the 1916 epidemic, 
wrote: “In relation to the spread of polio- 
myelitis through the opening of schools and 
holding of State and county fairs, it is noted 
that by September the epidemic is advanced 
in its definite decline and no actual increase 
in the total number of cases or relative in- 
crease in the school age group occurred in 
1916 or in previous years following the open- 
ing of school and holding of fairs. This does 
not lessen our belief in the spread of polio- 
myelitis infection through contact. If such 
gatherings occurred at a season when the 
epidemic is on the increase no doubt the 
result would be the opposite. 
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“These facts (referring to comparative in- 
cidence figures) lead to the conclusion that 
the effect on the prevalence of poliomyelitis 
through delaying opening of schools and pro- 
hibiting State and county fairs and other 
gatherings of this character occurring as late 
as September, are very slight and that the 
interference with business and the economic 
loss resulting from the enforcement of such 
measures are not justified.” 


All later Minnesota epidemics up to that 
of 1930 similarly reached the highest peak of 
incidence early in August and dropped very 
Similarly to the record of the 1916 epidemic, 
the decline being marked and steady during 
September and in the later months. The 
epidemic of 193; was different and instead 
of continuously declining after reaching a 
high peak during the first week of August, 
there was but a brief decline, then it struck 
two equally high peaks, one late in August, 
one the first week in October with similar 
fallings off, only to rise to a still higher peak 
the first week in November, after which a 
Sharp decline followed. 


A study of the age incidence of cases dur- 
ing 1930 shows that while 72.78 per cent of 
all cases (123) which arose during July and 
August occurred in children of school age 
(5-16), during September and October the 
percentage fell to 67.13 while the total cases 
rose to 143. During November and December 
the cases dropped to 55 with 69.09 per cent 
occurring in children of school age. 
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This study appears to justify the continu- 
ation of the policy previously adopted in this 
State in relation to the opening of schools 
according to schedule. It is urged, however, 
that in communities where poliomyelitis has 
appeared during the Summer that careful 
medical inspection of school children be ar- 
ranged for on opening day. Unrecognized 
cases may thus be discovered and their con- 
tacts followed. Teachers, nurses and par- 
ents should be warned of the importance 
of exclusion from school of all children pre- 
senting any signs of acute illness. It is 
hoped that the county and district medical 
societies will cooperate with the school au- 
thorities and local health officers in the mak- 
ing of medical inspections and in the follow 
up of frank and suspected cases and their 
contacts, so necessary for the prevention of 
the spread of infection. 
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Business Courses 
in Secondary 


Schools. 
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By 
V. Kersey 


Director of Education, 
State of California 


T IS now generally conceded that business 
I education of secondary grade has two 
definite functions. First, it must give 
boys and girls that fundamental business 
knowledge which better prepares them to be 
more efficient users and copsumers of goods 
and services. 

Every individual, strictly speaking, is in 
business. He earns money and spends and 
invests it. Therefore, he should understand 
something about relative values of services 
and commodities, the media of exchange and 
the institutions through which it flows, such 
as banks, both commercial and savings, loan 
associations, trust companies, and mercantile 
establishments. 

He should know how these institutions 
may serve him. He should understand the 
simple principles of credit and when to use 
them. He should know how to make a 
budget for his personal use and the value of 
family budgeting. This involves the princi- 
ples of saving and proper spending. He 
should know how to check his bills and ac- 
counts and how to keep a simple but accu- 
rate account of his personal transactions. 
He should know something of the elements 
of salesmanship and personality develop- 
ment so he can better sell his services. 

A knowledge of the simple principles of 
business and business relationship is essen- 
tial to any individual who expects to carry 
on effectively in modern society. Courses to 
give this fundamental business training are 
being developed and are fast becoming a 
part of the business curriculum. 

Second, business education must give boys 
and girls certain specific knowledge which 
relates to specific occupations in the business 
field so they may be employable. Skill in 
the use of business machines or in the writ- 
ing and transcribing of short hand illus- 
trates this type of training. Not only must 
the individual have a mastery of the needed 
skill but he must, also, have a comprehen- 
sive background of the fundamental princi- 
ples of business, business procedure, business 
institutions and their functions. He must 
be able to think in business terms. His men- 
tal powers must work accurately and rapidly. 





